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The New Fire 


‘W; may sometimes wonder what kind of 


people we are—Americans, yes. 
But... 


Whenever there is a human need or a 
catastrophe—we are quick to respond. 


We are defenders of the human being. 
We are fighters for the rights of every man, 
woman and child, 


Let’s look at the record. 


In less than two hundred years our youth, our 
vigor and our courage have given men a new 
way of life. 


Today, the average family in this nation 
enjoys more benefits than kings of old: Light 
— Power — Education — Freedom and 
Opportunity —for all time. 


That is what we stand for. 
We want to build—never destroy— 


We want to advance science and knowledge 
and the well-being of every individual. 

This is the fire of America— 

The flame that will never die— 

The hope for men and women and children 


to come. 


One of the fruits of this fire has been our 
industrial growth. 


Groups of men have banded together and 
worked together to bring to us the wonders 
that have made all the world look to 


America. 


In our hour of great need, free men working 
in great industrial plants, at the bench, in the 
office, in the laboratory HAVE FORGED AND 
BUILT THE INSTRUMENTS WHICH ARE 
DESTROYING OUR ENEMIES. 


Today, WAR. 


TOMORROW, this same fire will build for 
America—and through example, for the 
world—a security, a freedom, an economy in 
which children can be born and grow up— 


free from fear, want and repression. 

* * * 
In such a land when a group of men working 
together place after their company’s signature 
such words as—“Serving through Science” 
—those words are inspired by that fire of 
America —the fire that ultimately means new 


health, new strength, and new opportunity 


for countless millions yet unborn. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER *« NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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BIGGEST FIGHT in next session of Congress will be over the inevitable bill 





calling for universal military conscription of all American youth 
after the war. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS will oppose the plan to move U. S. industries away from the 
big cities and "decentralize" -them among towns and villages across the 
country. Some of labor's bosses and some of big cities' chambers of 
commerce will cuddle up to fight the idea. 


IS JOE MARTIN on the way out as Republican leader in -the House? There's talk 
of a GOP shake-up on Capitol Hill. 


SHIFT IN COMMAND in the Mediterranean...i.e. "Jumbo" Wilson to Washington, 
Alexander to Field Marshal, Mark Clark to Italian Command....may mean 
release of British troops for campaign in Yugoslavia. Some Washington 
circles believe British will back Mikhailovitch: Russians have long 
backed Tito. Mikhailovitch and Tito don't get along worth a hoot. 


What cooks? 


BRAZIL'S PLIGHT is worse than news reports indicate. Food shortage has been 
bad there for months. Now, worst drought in 20. years has created so 
severe a water shortage that many schools have had to close. 
Government price controls and breakdown of transportation system due 
to war shortages are blamed for food situation. 


GOVERNMENT CARTELS, National and International, have been plotting on paper 
during the past three years and are about ready to be brought out for 
public comment. Watch Smaller War Plants Corp. as spearhead for 
government—dominated industry in the postwar. 


A RECENT SURVEY in a midwestern state revealed that the percentage of farmers 
planning to buy home furnishings is greater than that of either city- 
dwellers or town-—dwellers. Also, in a much bigger proportion than the 
others, farmers plan to pay cash. - 


CHINESE NAVY is one of China's projects for the future—-when, nobody knows. 
About 50 Chinese are taking training now at our Annapolis Academy with 
that in mind. 


CONSTRUCTION FIGHT between private builders and government is heading for a 
showdown. Government activity may be curtailed some but it's a good 
bet it will remain in the housing field. 


MANPOWER SQUABBLES have cropped up again between WPB and Army. The military is 
plugging for a national service law stronger than ever while WPB wants 
to use persuasion, bonuses, job inducements to keep war plants going. 


OPA WILL PUT THE HEAT ON BUSINESS to trim profits, absorb part of price 





Retail costs will go up due to wage boosts but not all will be passed 
on to consumers if OPA has its way. 


ADMINISTRATION CRACK DOWN on the new Congress is coming. It will demand prompt 
enactment of a broad legislative program with the argument FDR's 
re-election was a mandate for Congress to approve his recommendations. 


HIGHER WAGES in the lower pay level groups probably will be okayed by WLB at 
early date. Action will come before victory in Europe and will occur 
on an industry basis——not through a general increase. 


CIVILIAN GOODS SHORTAGE will crop out in additional lines. Reason is lagging 
production of some vitally needed war material. It means further 
reconversion delay and cutbacks on some already started. 
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Now Grows Plenty for Twenty 


N LaCrosse County, Wisconsin, a farm had been Grasses and legumes, which hold and replenish soils 

producing barely enough feed for a 12-cow dairy as welf'as furnishing low-cost feed, are quickly and 
herd. When the son of the family took charge and accurately sown on the contour with the Case Seed- 
started a program of conservation farming, it was meter drill. Sodded waterways are skipped uncut as 
mainly to stop the loss of soil by sheet erosion from you do fast, non-stop disking with the Case Power- 
the hillside fields. Some of the older folks shook Control harrow. Close, clean cultivation of curving 
their heads then, but today that farm furnishes year- rows on contours is fast and easy with Case front- 
round feed for 20 cows. mounted tractor cultivators. 

You, too, may be surprised how much your farm Just as the advanced practices put permanence 
earnings can be increased by the same modern meth- into soil productivity, so does Case construction put 
ods that conserve soil and preserve farm values for ENDURANCE into farm machinery. In tractors, 
generations to come. You usually will find many ways this ability to keep on working long hours and long 
that the advanced practices are actually easier.Con- years with low fuel consumption and low upkeep is 
tour tillage, for example, takes less time and saves the secret of low-cost farm power. See your Case 
considerable fuel because it avoids uphill work. dealer about ways to practice the advanced methods 

Conservation methods are particularly easy to with your present equipment, and to plan for future 
follow when you have Case power and machinery. purchases. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. ; 


Combine "Harvesting “saves time, gets more grain, Packaged Pasture made by the Case System and put Green Hay Silage beats bad weather, saves grass and 
noe return of organic matter to fortify the soil. up with Case Sliced-Hay pick-up baler is richer in legume crops regardless of rain. Case All-Forage 


se combines have_extra threshing and cleaning protein, vitamins and vital minerals; gets more cutter also makes Corn and sorghum silage, chops 
capacity to make the most of seed crops, either nutrients from meadow to manger, makes more dry hay, straw and fodder. Its Hi-Lift fan avoids 
from standing stalk or from cured windrow. milk or meat per acre. delays, gives added capacity. 


Send for this new, photo-filled bulletin on the “why” and “how” of contour . 
farming with your present machinery. Other free bulletins on terracing with 
your own tractor and one-way disk or moldboard plow (say which you use); 
also on making high-protein hay, and on double returns from manure. See 
your Case dealer for practical pointers in applying modern farming methods. 
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Readin’, Writin’, 


ANY of the nation’s 50 million 

schoolchildren will find “learning”’ 
easier, more fun after the war. Reason: 
audio-visual (hear-and-see ) instruction via 
radio and movies. 

At least 28 states plan to establish 
educational radio networks, which can 
reach into every classroom and every 
home. Many other states are interested 
in such plans. As for movies, the Army’s 
successful use of instructional films has 
intensified interest of civilian educators in 
visual work. 

“Hear-and-see” education was getting 
off to a good start when the war inter- 
vened. A special department was set up 
by the National Education Association, 
Washington; to aid in its development. 
U.S. Office of Education pushed it hard. 

Curbs on production for civilians, 
after Pearl Harbor, slowed use of both 
movie projectors and radio in the class- 
room—but educators’ interest in these 
new learning aids continues high. 

Good example of how radio has been 
adapted to the school room is found in 
Chicago. The board of education chartered 
FM station WBEZ, broadcasts special 
programs prepared under direction of its 
radio council. Schedule is worked out for 
a whole semester, includes literature, for- 
eign language, health education, news- 
casts, other programs. 

In Chicago’s history classes, for in- 
stance, pupils listen to newscasts, follow 
developments on maps, offer their in- 
terpretation afterward. Literature pro- 
grams are broadcast for English classes, 
usually are dramatizations of novels and 
plays which are being studied. 

In lowa, county school superintend- 
ents are establishing “movie circuits,” pro- 
viding projectors and films. Subjects are 
asked by teachers, “play dates” are worked 
out. Usually four pictures go out on the 
circuit at a time. One is always an “enter- 
tainment” film. 

Kings County, Wash. (Seattle), 
school authorities are building a county 
visual education library. Pictures are 
requisitioned by teachers as they are 
needed. 

New York City has established a 
film library, delivers daily by truck. More 
than 3,000 subjects ranging from The 
A BC of Forestry to Yosemite National 
Park are available. 

Cost of establishing film libraries is 
prohibitive in smaller cities and rural com- 
munities. But that does not mean that 
schools in such localities cannot partici- 
pate in the visual education program. 
Rental fees (usually including express 


Seein’, Hearin’. 


charges) are small, in many cases non-ex- 
istent. Purchase of projection equipment 
is the biggest expénse. It’s impossible to 
estimate this, for machines range in price 
from $39.50 to $600—from silent to sound 
pictures. Most schools use .16 mm., chiefly 
because the narrow films are “safety” or 
fireproof, while standard .35 mm. is not, 
also because the smaller machines are 
portable and can be moved easily from 
classroom to classroom, However, at this 
time it is virtually impossible to procure 
projection equipment due to government 
priority. 

While educators are stressing the im- 
portance of visual education they are not 
overlooking the possibilities of radio. 

Outstanding education broadcast 
now is CBS’ School Of The Air, picked up 
in classrooms throughout the nation. 
Sponsored by NEA, it covers many phases 
of learning, starting with sciences on Mon- 
day and going through to current events 
and history on Friday. It was started 15 
years ago, is broadcast throughout the 
school year. 

However, educators do not agree on 
radio’s value under present broadcast con- 
ditions. Inability to correlate classes and 
programs are chiefly responsible. As Far- 
ley pointed out: “The trouble is that 
classes are staggered, If an English pro- 
gram is broadcast at 9:30 a.m., not more 
than 10% of the pupils hear it because 
they are in other classes. Re-broadcast is 
the only solution, and it is almost impos- 


sible to get commercial stations to repeat 
a program over and over to suit the needs 
of the school.” 

Solution of this is found in Chicago 
and in Cleveland, where the board of edu- 
cation built and is operating its own FM 
station. 

FM (frequency modulation) has these 
advantages: (1) it’s non-static; (2) it’s 
cheaper to operate because less power is 


required; (3) erection of a broadcast sta-- 


tion costs about one-tenth as much as a 
standard wavelength station of the same 
power. A disadvantage: production of re- 
ceivers with FM bands was stopped early 
during the war; reception is limited be- 
cause it fS a late development and few sets 
have gone into the public’s hands. 

As for classroom movies, Ohio has 
probably the most advanced program. 
State Department of Education has a film 
and slide exchange in Columbus, supplies 
3,500 public, parochial and private schools 
throughout the state. It ships nearly 800 
films a day. 

Some ways in which movies are used: 
flower development from seed germination 
to full bloom for botany classes; effect 
of strain on the body for physiology stu- 
dents; travelogues for geography pupils; 
historical films for history and civics 
classes, 

In most states, motion pictures for 
classrooms are provided by state univer- 
sity film libraries. Films can also be ob- 
tained from more than 200, sources, such 
as the American Automobile Association, 
government agencies, education bodies, 
museums, public libraries, private indus- 
tries, commercial producers and distribu- 
tors. 





Wide Worta 


DURING NEWS BROADCAST by the Chicago Radio Council's FM station, Miss Margaret 


Moran, 8-A teacher, guides students in use of maps and making on outline of news topics. 
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THE HOUSE is sending one of its 
handsomest bachelors to the Senate, a pair 
of Army GI’s and a Navy lieutenant are 
headed for the House, two brothers will 
take House seats from separate states and 
a colored preacher elected to the House 
from Harlem will show up for the next 
session of Congress with wife trouble on 
his hands. 

Rep. Warren G. Magnuson, Democrat 
from Seattle, a four-termer in the House, 
was upped to the Senate by his state this 
time. He is 39, holds a law degree from 
the University of Washington, and is a 
Lutheran, an Elk, an Eagle, a Moose, and 
a lieutenant commander in the U.S. Naval 
Reserve on the inactive list. Photographers 
delight in making him a glamor boy (see 
cut). 


From Camp Lee, - Virginia, to the 
House come a pair of Democrats—Sgt. C. 
Melvin Price, 39, whose home is East St. 
Louis, Ill., and Pfc. William J. Green, 34, 
of Philadelphia. Price has been in the 
Army. 13 months. A former newspaper- 
man, he was secretary to an Illinois con- 
gressman 10 years. He’s a bachelor. Green 
has been in the Army eight months. He 
has dabbled in Philadelphia politics a little. 
He has a wife and four children. 

Navy is sending Lt. James G. Fulton 
to the House from Pittsburgh. A Republi- 
can, he defeated the incumbent Democrat. 

Brothers in the next Congress will be 
Rep. Max Schwabe, Columbia, Mo., Re- 
‘publican, who squeezed. through by 260 
votes in a hot scrap, and George Schwabe, 
veteran Republican from Tulsa, Okla., and 
one-time speaker of Oklahoma’s lower 
house. George won the seat of Wesley 
Disney, Democrat. It’s the first time 
brothers have served together in the House 
since 1851, says the Library of Congress. 
At that time the House had the three 


Wide World 
BACHELOR Magnuson: takes glamor to Senate. 








Washburn brothers—Israel, from Maine; 
Cadwalader, from Wisconsin, and Elihu 
(who spelled it Washburne), from Illinois. 
A fourth brother was representative from 
Minnesota in 1879 and later went to the 
Senate. 


The Rev. Adam C. Powell, jr., pastor 
of Harlem’s Abyssinian Baptist Church 
and publisher of a Negro weekly, bumped 
into a separation suit filed by his wife 
right after the Democrats elected him to 
the House. She charged he was infatuated 
with a night club entertainer. Hazel Scott, 
dusky pianist of Broadway and movie 
fame, told reporters she was the “other 
woman.” 

Rep. James Domengeaux, of Lafay- 
ette, La., is back in Congress with a 
unique distinction. He was elected twice 
to his present term. He resigned last April, 
went into the Army, received a medical 
discharge in July, ran for the unexpired 
portion of his own term, as well as the 
next regular term, and was re-elected for 
both. 


i 


Youngest and high-flyingest intern 
sprouted into a government post by the 
National Institute of Public Affairs (see 
Washington Parade story, Nov. 27) is 
26-year-old Harlan Cleveland, newly ap- 
pointed economics chief of the Allied 
Commission in Rome. A Rhodes scholar, 
he was taken by the Institute at the re- 
quest of Oxford University when the war 
cut off student travel to England. After 
serving his internship (training period 
without salary) in the office of Sen. La 
Follette, he went into government service, 
wound up in the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. An eye defect barred him 
from military service. 

Cleveland was born in New York 
City, grew up in Cincinnati, and now 
counts Arlington, Va., as his home. He 
married Lois Burton, a fellow intern at 
the Institute. Just before he sailed for 
Rome she presented him with twins. 


x* * * 


When Uncle Sam pats his war veter- 
ans on the back and returns them to 
civilian life a goodly number will hitch 
their belts and have a go at the most 
pleasant-sounding of all occupations— 
farming. That’s all right for boys with 
farm raising, says Paul V. Maris, of the 
Farm Security Administration. But city 
boys had better look out. 

Because, he points out in a firm but 
kindly way, there are two kinds of farms. 
One is a dream farm. The other is a real 
farm. 

And the “real farm” is nobody’s 
dream, says Maris. 

He tells why in a neat handbook for 
GI’s who hanker after the delights of “a 
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little farm” with ducks and pigs and mel- 
low fruit from the orchard and the. tang 
of alfalfa in the air. It’s a sort of stop- 
look-listen book, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with valuable tips 
about the hardships to expect along .with 
the birds and bees and high clover. Title: 
“Shall I Be a Farmer?” 

“Thousands have dream farms,” it 
begins . . . “an attractive home in a 
rural setting, a devoted wife, happy, 
healthy children and friendly neighbors 





. ». a yard, a garden, an orchard, a barn 


and lot, fields, pastures, streams and 
wooded places . . . growing things you 
have planted and tilled with your own 
hands and later will harvest . . . live- 
stock to feed and care for... first hand 
contact with things that are real and genu- 
ine . . . peace, quiet, communion with 
nature, security, independence, a chance 
to create your own destiny. This is a 
dream farm. 

“The real farm, though, is no dream. 
Farming, in fact, is a hard way of mak- 
ing a living. There is much physical labor 





Nasu 


for the farmer, his wife and the children, 
despite all modern machinery and labor- 
saving devices . . . weather too hot or 
too cold or too wet for comfort 
frosts, floods, drought, weeds, pests, dis- 
eases to blast hopes of bountiful harvests 
and big profits. Farmers cannot leave 
home and return at will. Livestock must 
be cared for at the right time and the 
right time is every night, every day in 
the year. Not all farm homes are equipped 
with conveniences. Cash returns 2re likely 
to be disappointingly small. 

“Yet, in spite of og life on 
a farm has its compengations. A good 
farm home is a good place to bring up 
children. The farm has produced its full 
share of men and women who have made 
their mark in various fields, and it may 
be expected to do so in the future.” 
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In detail, the booklet advises on the 
advantages of-various types of farming, 
the most promising locations, steps to be 
taken to get started, including costs and 
where to get the money, and what to 
expect in earnings. 

Paul Maris, the author, was born on 
an Oregon farm. For the past eight years 
he has directed the home ownership pro- 
gram of FSA, under which some $200 mil- 
lion in loans has gone to 36,000 small 
farm operators. It is on the basis of 
FSA’s experience with this large sample 
of family-size farms that he writes. 

The booklet is a forerunner of other 
government handbooks on postwar jobs 
for servicemen. Department of Commerce 
is now preparing 20 such publications at 
the request of the War Department. These 
will advise on possibilities in metal work- 
ing shops, sawmills, building trades, gro- 
cery stores, restaurants, shoe repair shops, 
beauty parlors, bakeries and other. lines. 


* * * 


Cigaret shortage finally hit Capitol 
Hill. Outsiders were taking so many pack- 
ages of the popular brands, Capitol restau- 
rants were forced to hold back limited 
supplies to take care of members of 
Congress. 


* * * 


Many believe the government has 
money to burn, and until recently it was 
a fact, literally. Now the Treasury spe- 
cialists who dream up such things have a 
new and better plan. They’re chewing 
it up. 

That’s right, they’re chewing it into 
shreds in a- hammer mill—a powerful 
grinding machine—and selling it to junk 
dealers. It’s part of the salvage drive to 
help relieve the paper shortage. 

Under law, worn-out and mutilated 
currency returned to the Treasury must 
be destroyed. In the past, the old ragged 
money was simply dumped in an incinera- 
tor at the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing and burned. Four or five tons a day. 
Recently, Robert LeFevre, Treasury’s as- 
sistant procurement director in charge of 
salvage activities, persuaded the destruc- 
tion committee of the Bureau of Public 
Debt to grind it up instead for re-use in 
the manufacture of paper products. This 
means that frayed bills passed out for 
last month’s rent may turn up as next 
month’s supply of sniffle tissue—to men- 
tion one of many interesting possibilities. 


* * * 


Army combat fliers set great store 
by proof of the kill wher an enemy plane 
is blasted. That’s why “gun” cameras in 
fighting planes rate the highest priority 
for film in the Army Air Forces, says Lt. 
Col. Herford T. Cowling, production chief 
of the AAF film division. Millions of feet 
are shot by these automatic cameras, set 
in the business edge of the wings. When 
a pilot goes in with guns blazing, the 
camera is clicking, too. Naturally, a large 
Spoilage of film results, but many an 


enemy kill in the air and many a strafing 
attack on the ground are recorded. The 
camera story is the clincher to a pilot’s 
claims. 

Col. Cowling joined the AAF after 
35 years in motion picture work. He was 
chief photographer of the Department of 
Interior back in 1910. Since, he has girded 
the globe on a variety of film expeditions. 
Right now he’s knee deep in historical, 
training and indoctrination films of the 
air war. 


* * * 


Huddled on the wind-swept loading 
plaza at Chicago’s big municipal airport, 
cold and glum, are four high-priority gov- 
ernment men in a big hurry to get to the 
West Coast. At least, that’s where they 
were a couple of weeks ago when last 
sighted by a resourceful Washington ex- 
ecutive of the non-priority variety who 
brought us this story. 

Seems the executive was one of a 
group who got bumped at Chicago on a 
cross-country business jaunt. Scheduled 
to take their space were four priority 
boys coming in on a connecting flight that 
was running a little late. The Coast flight 
was being held for them. 

Our stranded friend, reluctant to 
give up the ship, decided to parley a bit 
with an airline supervisor hovering nearby. 
Disarmingly, he finally mentioned casually 
that his baggage had checked in just a 
trifle over the limit. Would the supervisor 
“be kind enough to hold this package” 
till he came back through on his return 
trip? The package, it developed, contained 
a fifth of bottled in bond 100 proof Bour- 
bon whisky. The supervisor looked at the 
bottle, then at our friend. Nobody’s face 
twitched a muscle. 

“How long do you plan to be gone?” 
asked the supervisor. 

“About three years,” was the reply. 

“Wait here.” 

Upshot: The supervisor returned in 
a few minutes. Next flight to the Coast, 
he had discovered,. was leaving on time 
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after all. They weren’t waiting for the 
priority Joes. And that’s how it happened 
that a Coast-bound plane roared away with 
the Washington executive in relaxed com- 
fort just as the connecting plane rolled 
in, leaving four priority holders shivering 
in a raw Chicago dawn. 


* * * 


Washington's right hand played an- 
other embarrassing trick on its left when 
Army and Navy recently handed their “E” 
award for an outstanding production rec- 
ord to an eastern manufacturer. War Pro- 
duction Board had just had the company 
indicted for unauthorized use of critical 
materials. Their faces’ red, Army and 
Navy officials hastily postponed the award 
ceremony. : 


* * * 


Rep. Ham Fish, the unreconstructed 
isolationist and lame duck, served notice 
on the House that he is holding back for 
a speech telling why he was defeated in 
the November election. Meanwhile, he’s 
writing a book. “I have for a number of 
years collected material for a book on the 
causes and responsibility for World War 
II,” he said. “I anticipate writing it, let 
the chips fall where they may, in defense 
of 100,000,000 American nonintervention- 
ists before Pearl Harbor whose predic- 
tions have been verified by time and his- 
tory.” 


* * * 


White House Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation draws judges for its annual com- 
petition from the top bracket. This year 
it had Rep. Sol Bloom, of New York; 
Sen. Harry Truman, Vice President elect; 
and Sen, Joe Ball, of Minnesota (see cut). 
They did the spade work, picking out four 
best shots of the year. President Roose- 
velt, serving as the supreme court, then 
stepped in and chose the grand winner. 
It was an action shot of Army maneuvers 
in North Carolina by Robert Woodsum, 
of Acme. 


PICTURE-JUDGES Bloom, Truman and Ball: their decision is passed on to supreme court. 











John Bull’s Help 


Three and a half years aga the U. S. 
began lend-lease aid to the United King- 
dom. Since then Americans have won- 
dered what they’re getting in return. 

London offered a partial answer with 
a White Paper on the United Kingdom’s 
reverse lend-lease. It showed mutual aid 
to the U. S. totals $2,437,000,000 against 
the nearly $8 billions in aid given by the 
U. S. 


Here are some of-the things charged 
against the U. S.: 

Transport of 320,000 American 
troops to Europe aboard British liners; 
9,225 special trains for transporting troops 
and supplies in the United Kingdom 


during the first six months of 1944; 
establishment of 130 airfields for the 
A.A.F. 


The White Paper shows that the 
United Kingdom’s mutual aid has been 
chiefly in ground facilities and services 
while the U. S. was providing war imple- 
ments. 

‘A few hours after the London White 
Paper was issued, FDR reported to Con- 
gress the United Kingdom’s mutual aid 
was supplemented by $911,065,000 reverse 
lend-lease from Australia, New Zealand, 
India. Urging suspension of mutual aid 
at the end of the war, he said the United 
Nations’ “partnership” must continue, 
however, and grow stronger to assure an 
enduring peace. 


Aid for Jobless 


State unemployment funds are piling 
up, are expected to total more than $6 
billions by Jan. 1. Calling attention to 
this, Social Security Board Chief Arthur 
J. Altmeyer urged broadening of benefits 
to take in 18 million more workers. 





‘The Week at Home 





He proposed: (1) Extension to cover 
workers for firms which have only one em- 


ploye; (2) lengthening the benefit period 
to 26 weeks; (3) inclusion of agricultural 
workers; (4) enactment of uniform state 


unemployment laws. 

Altmeyer pointed out 24 states limit 
coverage to firms employing eight or more, 
14 states to firms employing as few as 
two. He said such extension would pro- 
vide coverage for three million workers, 
while the inclusion of agricultural workers 
would cover another 15 million. 


No Smile in their Voices 


Officers of the independent Ohio Fed- 
eration of ~“felephone Workers’ were 
stranded in Washington. They’d flown to 
the capital on WLB orders, had flatly re- 
fused to call off the spreading strike of 
operators which started in Dayton, Ohio. 
When they started home they found their 
airplane priorities cancelled. 

Explained WLB: “Since they refused 
to call off the strike there’s no urgency in 


their return to Ohio.” At the White House © 


presidential orders were ready for seizure 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., possibly 
others which had been partially paralyzed 
by sympathy strikes. Then word flashed 
the strike had been called off. 

Operators, routed away from 
Thanksgiving dinners, trickled back to 
their jobs. Pickets in front of exchanges 
in 29 Ohio cities, in’ Washington, Detroit, 
New York, and many other cities went 
home to rest their tired feet. WLB prom- 
ised to set up machinery for speedy con- 
sideration of the dispute. 

Thus ended the biggest strike of 
women workers in the nation’s history, 
one which threatened to paralyze long- 
distance calls throughout the country. 
Cause of the dispute: complaint of oper- 


International 


KEEPING THEIR WEATHER eyes on the CIO convention in Chicago are these bigwigs: (L.-R.) 
PAC Chieftain Sidney Hillman, Mayor LaGuardia, CIO President Murray and V. P. Wallace. 
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Press Association 


CHRISTMAS SEAL sale was opened when FDR 


bought some from Postmaster Gen. Walker. 
ators in Dayton that local girls were being 
paid $18 weekly less than operators sent 
there on a salary-plus-expense basis from 
other Ohio cities to help unsnarl a long- 
distance telephone jam. 


War Secret 


After years of secrecy the Army has 
finally revealed what the Axis has been 
seeking since before the war started—de- 
tails of the famed Norden bombsight. 

This mechanical solver of bombing 
equations gives precision delivery of 
bombs and automatically directs and con- 
trols the plane to the target. Although sev- 
eral of the bombsights have fallen into 
enemy hands, making secrecy no longer 
essential, it will be years before the enemy 
can manufacture them in quantity because 
of technicalities. 

The device contains a sighting tele- 
scope, computing mechanism, vertical 
gyroscope and a directional gyroscope. 
When the bombardier sets cross-hairs in 
the sight of the target, the mechanism 
computes the angle at which the bomb will 
fall, the time it takes to fall. When the 
plane reaches the point of release the sight 
automatically releases a predetermined 
number of bombs. 

This mass of gears, prisms, cams, 
lenses and mirrors will fit into an over- 
night bag, consists of over 2,000 parts, 
costs about $10,000. 


Disunited Labor 


Conservative AFL and militant CIO 
have had their annual say, showed they 
are as far apart in their thinking as they 
were in their conventions. 

In Chicago, CIO dug deeper into poli- 
tics, made PAC permanent and announced 
plans for extending it “outward and down- 
ward.” Membership will be opened to all 
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HERE IT IS—the famed Norden bombsight. 


It's no secret now. Nazis captured one. 
comers, campaignjng will dip down into 
state and city elections. Sidney Hillman 
was re-elected PAC’s chief and Philip 
Murray CIO president, 

Delegates then demanded upward re- 
vision of wage ceilings to keep pace with 
living cost increases and labor representa- 
tion at the peace table. 

(In Washington, WLB refused C10’s 
17 cents an hour general increase demand 
but granted an average raise of about 5 
cents for steel workers. This, said Chair- 
man W.-H. Davis, did not break the Little 
Steel formula. Appeal for a guaranteed 
annual pay was met with a recommenda- 
tion FDR name a commission to study the 
question from a national standpoint.) 

Biggest outburst at. AFL’s New Or- 
leans convention came when it refused to 
sit with Soviet delegates at a London 
world labor parley. AFL said Russian 
labor is not “free,” period. 

Other AFL action: Placed Arkansas 
and Florida on “unfair” list because of 
anti-closed shop constitutional amend- 
ments; attacked CIO “raiding” tactics; 
urged U. S. to abolish different agencies 
dealing in labor problems or unite them 
under one head in Department of Labor; 
re-elected William Green as president. 


Bullet Speed-Up 


General Eisenhower’s big push was 
on. Reports from the European front 
were encouraging. Not so bright, however, 
were reports on the home front. 

WPB Chief J. A. Krug said the troops 
aren’t getting enough ammunition. They’re 
using small arms bullets four times as fast 
as anticipated, which means production 
must be stepped up 400%. Some plants 
closed a year ago will be reopened. Secre- 
tary of War Stimson said artillery shells 
are being loaded into freight cars at war 
plants before they cool off. 


Declared War Manpower Boss Paul 
McNutt: 200,000 workers are needed in 
war plants. Too many are shifting into 
peace-time jobs because they think the 
war’s about over. 

As a result of these outbursts a Sen- 
ate inquiry is getting under way, may end 
up in Congressional action on a long- 
sleeping proposal for a labor draft to keep 
war plants running at top speed. 


Uncle Sam, Salesman 


Charges that speculators would storm 
the federal surplus property market were 
heard when sales started. Those suspicions 
were borne out when the Treasury had to 
cancel secret sale of 22 million outmoded 
army flashlight batteries, to keep them 
away from speculators. 

More successful has been the sale of 
other surplus property, according to RFC 
officials. By Oct. 31 more than $103 mil- 
lions worth had been sold for 75.5% of its 
value. Another $595 millions worth is 
listed for sale. About half that total repre- 
sents aircraft and plane parts. A consider- 
able portion is plants and real estate. 

Most goods will be sold at public auc- 
tions at times and places to be announced 
latef. 


Hull Quits 


Through a cool, brisk Sunday after- 
noon President Roosevelt drove to the 
Naval Hospital near Washington to visit 
ailing Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

Results of that visit were revealed 
the next day. Secretary Hull, 73, father 
of reciprocal trade agreements, prime 
mover in U. S. Good Neighbor policy, 
powerful figure in current international 
relations, had resigned. 

Hull’s resignation had been received 
sometime before, but upon FDR’s latest 
visit both the cabinet member and his 
physicians impressed upon the President 
that Hull’s recovery from a throat ailment 


would be retarded by continuance in office. 
FDR said it was with regret he accepted 
the resignation. Several hours after an- 
nouncing Hull’s resignation FDR nomi- 
nated Acting Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr., to succeed his chief as 
secretary. 


x * * 
EAST: First direct U. S.-Switzerland 


airmail service was started, with bi-weekly 
service expected soon. 

U. S. showmen’s charitable Variety 
Club presented 1944 humanitarian award 
to Secretary of State Cordell Hull for 
“his tireless efforts in behalf of world 
peace.” 

Sugar rationing probably will con- 
tinue for at least a year after Japan’s de- 
feat, WFA predicted. 


WEST: U. S. Public Health Service 
declared Tacoma, Wash., a “plague port” 
under international law because of rat 
infestation on the wharves. 

First completely new warplane since 
Pearl Harbor—the Invader—was unveiled 
by Douglas Aircraft, Santa Monica. It’s 
a fighter, bomber, night fighter, torpedo, 
destroyer, strafing or attack plane. 


MIDWEST: Michigan reported 17 
deaths from gunshot wounds during the 
first six days of its 15-day deer hunting 
season. 

Illinois’ Gov. Dwight H. Green an- 
nounced a $32 million building program 
for the state university at Urbana and 
in Chicago. 7 

Baseball’s iron-fisted high commis- 
sioner, Kenesaw Mountain Landis, 78, 
died in Chicago from a heart attack. 


SOUTH: Vanceburg, Ky., school offi- 
cials warned Mountaineer Joseph Johnson 
to return his children to classes. He'd 
kept them home several weeks because of 
a wildcat in the neighborhood. A $100 re- 
ward for the ’cat was offered. 





International 


WAR BONDFIRE CLUB members of Miami Consolidated Vultee aircraft plant burn $650 in 
bonds as patriotic gesture. It shoves that much off federal debt, cancels what U. S. owes them. 
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World at War 





International 


U. S. ROBOT BOMB patterned after fragments of the Nazi V-1. Our launching ramp at secret 
proving ground can be built in four days, and it is better than Nazi ramp which takes two weeks. 


War Against Children 


From inside Hitler’s steadily shrink- 
ing fortress has trickled proof the Fuehrer 
of Nazidom had schemed to build his 
“thousand year Reich” upon the stunted 
bodies and corpses of Europe’s children. 

Keynote to accomplishment of this 
plot was contained in printed instructions 
quoting Field Marshal Von Rundstedt and 
smuggled out of Germany: ‘“‘We Germans 
must number twice.the population of our 
neighbors. Therefore we shall be com- 
pelled to destroy one-third the population 
of all adjacent territories. We can best 
achieve this through systematic malnutri- 
tion, Starvation works more effectively 

than machine guns . . . especially 
among the young.” 

Now from underground sources, from 
liberated areas, have come facts and fig- 
ures proving how well the Nazis wiped out 


Press Asso. 
SURVIVORS IN RAGS, these boys told how 
Nazis burned their Greek village of Makri. 





the seeds of conquered nations to leave 
them weak and impotent while Germany 
planned to remain strong. 

Their blueprint was: (1) Starwe the 
children, youth, and pregnant women; (2) 
murder the aged, the rebellious; (3) en- 
slave the able-bodied. Throughout Europe 
this evidence continues to mount: 

In occupied, or formerly Nazi occu- 
pied areas; 10 million civilians have been 
murdered, 12 million are held as Nazi 
slaves. In Holland, 850,000 persons were 
left homeless. In Greece 450,000 starved 
to death; infant mortality rose 75%. In 
France four million families were scat- 
tered. In Yugoslavia, up to 80% of the 
children died. In Poland eight million 
persons were scattered, 10% killed. Count- 
less Russians suffered a similar fate. 

Disease and death accompanied the 
Nazis’ advances and their retreats. This, 
says Raphael Lemkin, Duke University, is 
genocide—racial extermination. 


Battle for Japan 


“The battle of Japan has been joined 

. - Softening up the Japanese for inva- 

sion.” With those words Gen. Henry H. 

(Hap) Arnold, Chief of Army Air Forces, 

heralded the opening of a new aerial front 
on the Marianas against Japan. 

Japan can now be bombed 24 hours a 
day. From Saipan in the Marianas, 1,550 
miles from Tokyo, one superfortress can 
make 24 strikes in the same amount of 
time one hit could be scored on the 5,000 
mile round trip from China- bases. With 
the same fuel load a Saipan bomber can 
drop five tons of bombs instead of two. 

The newly created 21st Bomber Com- 
mand, stationed on Saipan, proved it in 
the first of such raids: against the Nips’ 
Home Island. More than roo superforts 
winged over Tokyo and all but two re- 
turned. They encountered little opposi- 
tion, left huge fires and gratifying destruc- 
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tion to Japan's war industries. Two days 
later the 21st did it again. 

Planned months ago, creation of the 
21st under Brig. Gen. Haywood S. Hansell 
jr., means Japan will be the target of two 
way bombing. raids—northeast from Sai- 
pan and west from China where the 2oth 
air force’s nest of B-29’s is hidden. 

Biggest advantage the Saipan com- 
mand has over its China based comrades, 
is supplies will be easier to move in by 
U. S. naval vessels now dominating that 
Pacific area. The bulk of the 2oth’s sup- 
plies must be flown to its home airfield. 

But military satisfaction with success 
of these raids from Saipan was tempered 
with concern over a lag in B-29 production 
at home. Cause: Absenteeism. 


Around the Globe 


Belgrade: Yugoslavia will be a dem- 
ocratic federation of six federal units, 
agreed the royal Government-in-exile and 
Marshal Tito, who may be prime minister. 

Moscow: Marshal Stalin called the 
Yugoslav federation plan a “positive and 
constructive factor” for victory and a se- 
cure peace. 

London: Polish Government-in-exile 
Premier Stanislaw Mikolajczyk quit when 
members of his cabinet opposed his Rus- 
sian policy. Negotiations with the Soviet- 
sponsored Polish Committee of Liberation 
were again stymied. 

Russia, Britain, U. S. unanimously 
agreed commanders-in-chief of Allied ar- 
mies will run Germany from Berlin dur- 
ing military occupation, France will be 
granted a seat on control commission. 
Troop occupation will be split: Russians, 
east; British, northwest; U. S., southwest. 

Addis Ababa: Emperor Haile Selas- 
sie asked U. S. State Department to do 
what he can’t—persuade the British to 
surrender control of two of Abyssinia’s 
richest provinces. 

Rome: Ending their political truce, 
the entire cabinet, representing Italy’s six 
political parties, resigned to force govern- 
ment- reorganization. 

Brussels: Rioting, following its order 
for the underground to surrender its arms. 
rocked the temporary government. 





SUPPLIES FLOW ashore on Leyte from LSTs 
for General MacArthur's Philippine avengers. 
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| g FRANCE: French and U. S. soldiers 
™m- "a faced the enemy directly across the Rhine 
its. | after taking Mulhouse and most of Stras- 
war \ 5 bourg, trapping 50,000 to 100,000 Ger- 
: : mans in the Vosges mountains. The Third 
et. Army swept in a crescent toward the Saar 
the = Valley against frantic counter-attacks, 
ind : =" Heaviest troop concentrations on both sides 
se- = SS were around Aachen, where one of the 
: most bitter battles of massed troops since 
ile the Battle of the Wilderness blasted to 
E shreds the Hurtgen Forest. Germans and 
— er Americans fought with knives and bayonets 
uS- Ss on the edges of the Cologne plain, with 
iet- TR Sn neither side gaining significant advantage. 
ion = 2 ‘N ITALY: Mud, snow, fog, gripped the 
| ; Italian front with the British pushing north i 
slv i E . from Forli. Biggest advance was three 
ar- | : miles by the American Fifth 28 miles 
eng : southwest of Bologna. 
he PACIFIC: Japs lost 18 more ships 
when our planes hit Luzon in the Philip- 
ae. pines for the fifth time in three weeks to 
ins, | bring the total bag to 666 planes, 40 ships. 
pst. _ Jap resistance on Leyte weakened but 
las- ma ; ft, fighting was bitter. We sank four Jap 
do . a _ a transports. 
to 3 RUSSIA: Red armies forged their are 
ia’s #7 => enveloping Budapest into a 200-mile sickle 
' . ; j ’ cutting through the eastern end of Czecho- 
; slovakia against fierce resistance. In Lat- 
Ice, via they hammered 30 German divisions 
SIX pocketed against the Baltic. 
Tn- AIR WAR: Superfortresses now op- 
) erating from Saipan as well as China, 
der bombed Tokyo twice. Other targets: Bang- 
mS. - kok (Thailand capital), Omura (Japan), 


Nanking, Shanghai. In Europe, Allied 


planes blasted every principal target be- 
hind the battle line in Italy, Austria, 
Yugoslavia. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., inc. 











Wide World 


THE SMOKE THAT HAZES the clear mountain air above this century-old cabin, is from 
the famous Morris fire, that has been burning continuously 154 years, but will soon go ouf. 


An Old Flame 


As long as there was a Morris there 
would be a fire but now death has 
claimed Uncle Billy 


After burning for 154 years, the Mor- 
ris fire will be allowed to die soon, and 
with it will die one of the most famous 
names in all the Great Smokies. The fire 
will die because the last to bear the name 
of its tenders has died. But the Morris 
legend will live on. 

The fire was kindled with flint and steel 
by a pioneer Morris in 1790. Word got 
around that there was always a fire burn 
ing in the Morris cabin. Neighbors came 
to borrow coals, when their fires went out 
The years went by and the Morris fire was 
kept burning, because it was easier to 
keep it going than to start a new one. 
Even when its keeper moved to a new 
homie thére in the mountains, 100 years 
ago, after matches had become plentiful, 
the fire was moved, too. 

As long as there was a Morris, there 
would be a fire burning, the mountain 
folks said. 

Uncle Billy Morris, last keeper of the 
flame, was born in 1860. The fire had been 
burning close to 100 years, when he be 
came a man. He kept it going. 

Back in ’37 the fire legend got around 
and Uncle Billy went to New York to tell 
about it on the radio. Then people “really 
got excited,” *according to Uncle Billy, 
and some well-meaning women thought 
it would be a good idea for him to move— 
dogs, cabin, fire and all—into Great 


Smoky Mountain -National Park as a 
tourist attraction. 

“But the ladies," he reported rue- 
fully, “didn’t figure how I was to get 
bread and water and meat for me and my 
dogs, so the whole thing fell through. You 
can’t live on ashes.” 

So Uncle Billy stayed on his little farm 
near Saluda, N. C., and there he died, 
not long ago, at the age of 84. Before his 
death he entrusted his fire to a nephew, 
Hampton Owen, who said he would keep 
the fire going “until Uncle Billy’s estate 
is settled, anyhow.” The estate will soon 
be settled. 


Vitamin Gee Gee 


Now that the racing season is over 
at Chicago’s Hawthorne track, our pledge 
to secrecy concerning Science’s latest gal- 
lop is at an end, too. 

Seems that a venerable and respected 
chemist for one of the big commercial 
laboratories in Wisconsin decided last 
year, that if vitamins help human beings 
they might do race horses some good, too. 
Accordingly, he wandered into one of the 
spring auctions and bought a three-year- 
old nag that had never had its name on 
the list at the pay-off window. 

Then, the chemist devised a horse- 
diet simply oozing vitamins A, B, D, G 
and what have you. The nag sleeked out 
within a month, began to make eyes 
sparkle at dawn try-outs. Came the open- 
ing days at Hawthorne. The~ chemist was 
in the stands, together with a half dozen 
friends who. were in on the secret. The 
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nag, posted as a 30-to-1 shot, walked off 
with the fourth race. It ran in more than 


.a dozen races during the remainder of 


> 


the meet, finished “in the money” on all 
of them. 

The chemist not only proved his 
theory but won several thousand dollars 
on it. There goes science . . . coming into 


the stretch!! 


Z as in Zealot 


All 11 of the sons and daughters born 
to a Cox family in North Carolina have 
been given names starting. with Z. Here’s 
the lineup: Zadie, Zadoc, Zeber, Zylphia, 


Zenobia, Zeronial, Zeslie, Zeola, Zero, 
Zula and Zelbert. 
Favorite Uncle 

Favorite relative of Constantine 


Leonida, Greek-American restaurateur of 
Hutchinson, Kan., is Uncle Sam. 

Constantine, called Gus, got into 
the war bond business early. He gave a 
free meal to all who bought a war bond 
on the opening day of the first drive, ran 
his sales to $408,250 in the 4th drive. 

He gets up at 4 a.m., to feed draftees 
leaving town. Once a year he has a Red 
Cross Day. This year he told the world 
the day’s gross receipts would go to the 
Red Cross. Business hit an all-time peak 
for Leonida that day—$905.65. He turned 
it over to the Red Cross, just like that. 


Cables’ Troubles. 


Today the cables hum as never be- 
fore. Along the ocean mud, twisting over 
jagged peaks beneath the sea, 345,000 
miles of copper wire link the world. From 
the U.S. alone last year 15 million mes- 
sages went out—s588 million words toward 
victory. 

Just 90 years ago trans-ocean cables 
were shaping slowly from a dream. A com- 
pany formed in the U.S. Then in August, 
1857, the British man-o’-war Agamemnon 
and the U.S. frigate Niagara, full-loaded 
with wire coiled astern, set sail to meet 
mid-way. Three hundred miles off the Irish 
coast; where the ocean floor drops sharply, 
the wire strained, snapped. 

Next year in June they tried again. 
This time a storm caught the Agamemnon. 
With her men injured, 250 tons of cable 


lost, she limped home. Once more the at- - 


tempt was made. This time the ships met 
on a calm sea. Small boats were lowered. 
The cable was spliced at last. 

Triumphantly, England’s Queen Vic- 
toria sent a message of congratulation to 
President Buchanan, Ninety words it was, 
and it took 60 minutes to send. There 
was celebration for a few weeks. Then that 
cable went .dead forever. 

In 1865 the largest steamship in the 
world was chartered. In her hold 2300 
miles of cable were stored, flooded for 
even temperature. Slowly the Great East- 
ern sailed out of Ireland toward the west, 
playing out her cable as she came. More 
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ff than 1000 miles out, the cable broke; they When the boys need 







in grappled; the end came in sight, dropped 
of again, was abandoned. Z00 GS 
1 | But Heart’s Content, Newfoundland, 
| had a great day the next year. Calmly the 
is Great Eastern glided into harbor. Behind . ee ae 
So a her trailed 2,000 miles of slender wire, un- Ys gy 
0 | broken. She had joined two worlds. % Cage 









Nosiness Rebuked 


“To whom It May Concern: To all 


n ! those local residents who are so concerned 
ye as to my mother’s welfare since my fa- 
's ther’s death, I wish to inform them that | 
a, she has been left very comfortable. Trust- 
O, ing these interested people from now on 

| will mind their own affairs, Signed, Miss 





Elva Hortman.”—Advertisement on Page 
| One of the Hopewell (N.J.) Herald. 


" ___ Log Palace 


of 
A forgotten flash of American history 

to 4 * was brought to focus in the picture shown 
a on this page. And our past was linked with 
id today, when this picture, by USDA Pho- 
in . tographer Charles Knell, was used by the 

White House News Photographers asso- 
es ciation to advertise its annual exhibit in 
ed Washington. 
ld Wyalusing Rocks in Bradford County, 
he ) Pa., look down upon French Asylum. 
ak This bit of Susquehanna Valley is ‘so | 
ed named because to it came, in 1790, French 


nobles fleeing the revolutionary wrath of 
the people. 

It was here, on newly freed American 
soil, that they planned to set up a new 









e- French Empire. They even went so far as 
er * to build a 50-room log palace, complete ILLIONS of returning servicemen will want and must have work, 
ss a throne room, Sage ap te making the billions of dollars’ worth of new goods people will need 
. > > > > ‘ > ao . . . . ° 
» \ — “yep ; “te pan - a eae and want—when victory is won. Such is the challenge facing industry 
al G 1 a rs 7 sy tia : today —the challenge of converting back to consumer production as 
uillotine’s gory basket. fast as it went to war. 
" And in this vital job, AiR EXPREsS will continue to serve all industry, 
" with the high-speed delivery of conversion tools and materials. With 
“fi greatly expanded coverage and facilities, am EXPRESS will play its 
a indispensable part in this race against time — to create new oppor- 
+ tunities for business at home, and to open vast foreign markets 
et to American enterprise. 
P 

sh 
y, SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 

| A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
n. 
. For Every Business 
le rs ws 
me ) With additional planes now available for all important types of traffic, 3-mile-a- 
; minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of foreign 
e countries. Thousands of shippers are saving substantial sums through Air Express, 
d. employing its economy and efficiency in an ever-increasing number of ways. 

/ eas Pir 

e WRITE TODAY for “Quizzical Quiz”—a booklet packed with facts that will hel 
iC- you solve many a shi ries preston. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
to Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 
iS, 
re 
at 
he 
20 Gers 
Qo there FIRST 
t- 
t, Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 





re MARIE ANTOINETTE would have lived in Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


this valley but for French revolution. 
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Goodyear 


FOUR OF THE 6,336,800 women who have left home, school, and idleness to join the ranks of 
labor since Pearl Harbor. Half of the nearly four million homemakers among them have gone 
into war factories, yet still more are needed, Gen. Eisenhower says, for present Yank drive. 


Clothing Outlook 


OPA grapples with clothing quality and 
prices; effects to be seen soon in 


children’s wear 


Small town shoppers will continue to 
have a hard time finding cotton yard 
goods, cheaper dresses and slips, men’s 
shirts and shorts, according to a survey 
made by the Small Business Committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

Department and chain stores, mail 
order houses, which normally distribute 
less than a fourth of such merchandise, 
are receiving 90.7% of today’s curtailed 
production. Other retailers get 4.8% while 
only 4.5% reach dealers who depend on 
rural trade. 

Since it has been found that manu- 
facturers can get 4% more for goods sold 
to big companies than they can from 
small buyers, OPA has set to work on a 
corrective order. 

Another factor in the shortage of in- 
expensive dresses is the shift in produc- 
tion. Garments wholesaling under $6 have 
fallen off 30%, while those selling above 
that price have increased 32%. 

Housewives are being urged, by leading 
women’s organizations, to ask their Con- 
gressmen to demand that WPB and OPA 
act quickly to see that essential clothes 
are produced ahead of luxuries, sold under 
tight price ceilings, tied to quality. 

Children's clothing: Mothers will 
find better supplies of inexpensive chil- 
dren’s underwear in stores by February, 
better outer clothing by late spring, as a 
result of an OPA action taken last week. 

Forty million yards of material re- 
cently allocated by WPB will, by OPA 
order, be made into specified sizes and 
qualities of infants’ and children’s clothing 
to sell at set prices. 

Here are some of the prices that can 


be anticipated: pajamas and shirts, $1- 
$1.25; small children’s dresses, $1.15- 
1.25; girls’ panties, 44 cents. 

There will be enough garments to 
meet all essential demands, though supply 
will fall 20% short of desire. One of the 
causes of shortage in this field has been 
warboom buying. 

Better Quality: In a second move 
in what Chester Bowles, OPA chief, says 
will be a series aimed to halt the. steady 
increase in clothing prices, action was 
taken against over-finishing of cotton and 
rayon textiles. 

There will be no more Fifth Avenue 
finishes on shoddy. An item alone that 
will save consumers $38,000,000. 


Out, Spot! 


Always attack a stain from the wrong 
side of a garment. This drives foreign 
matter off the fabric instead of through 
it, says Edna R. Gray, University of 
Illinois clothing specialist. 

To avoid circular rings around 
sponged-out stains, work from the outer 
edge of a stain to its center. Brush lightly 
with cleaner using uneven strokes to leave 
an indefinite edge or put cornmeal around 
the spot to absorb excess liquid. 


thi hi 


Drive On 


Some 3,000,000 women volunteers, 
serving in the 6th War Bond drive, have 
instituted special campaigns to better their 
excellent past records. 

Bonds for Babies, with their Disney- 
designed certificates, have been widely 
publicized, but less is known about the 
Pin Money drive. Started by Mrs. Robert 
H. Thorpe of Omaha, who asked Nebraska 
women to cut down on luxuries, buy 
bonds, the idea has spread. Now, citations 
will be given to all organizations 90% 
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subscribed as Pin Moriey bond purchasers. 

Competing with the women for indi- 
vidual honors is 12-year-old Carl J. Bueh- 
ler, Jr., Verona, N. J. Carl sold $278,400 
worth of bonds last time. 


Meat by Mail 


Canned meat to individual consumers 
in case lots and at about chain-store prices 
is a new wrinkle in marketing. 

Consumers Food Products Service of 
Newark, N. J., sells 66 different meat 
items by, mail order. Listings range from 
canned wieners and lamb tongues to boned 
chicken and scrapple. 


Easy Does It 


“Tf it’s hard, it’s wrong.” The Chinese 
said it first, but Mary May Miller, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Extension specialist, 
repeats it when she talks about housework. 

Fatigue will be lessened, energy saved, 
if the right muscles are used, she says. 

Take a little thing like picking up 
the crawling baby. Most women bend to 
do it. If they would keep backs straight 
and squat to lift, they would use strong 
arms and legs, save weaker backs. 





The same principle applies to pick- 
ing up a heavy object (above). Figure 
uses knee to boost heavy object to a 
carrying position. 





This diagram shows there are two 
right ways to carry a bucket to one wrong. 
Balance the load with an extended arm 
or another load. 





If you must move a large object, it’s 
better to push than pull it. 

Proper equipment lightens the work 
load, too, says Miss Miller. Let long- 


handled dusters, dust pans, bath-tub 
brushes stoop and bend for you. And 
watch table height: Too high tables strain 
arms, shoulders, too low ones cramp chest. 
hunch back. Just right, they ease work. 
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USDA 


THIS COVERING APRON, with its non-skid 
shoulders and non-catch pockets, is one of 
six new designs by USDA's home experts. 
We can tell you who has the patterns. 


Delinquency 


Juvenile delinquency, despite warn- 
ings sounded last year, has been on a 
steady increase through 1944. 

Most of the trouble, according to 
FBI, comes in the 12 to 15 age group in 
war-expanded towns. 

There is split opinion on the best way 
to fight delinquency. The more than 500 
citiés, towns, and villages that have de- 
clared curfew hours for teen-age children 
believe they have found the answer. Such 
states as Pennsylvania and California hold 
for community recreation centers with 
snack bars, games, juke boxes. 

Later reports may show whether cur- 
few or recreation center is best answer. 


Widow’s Benefit 


The millionth social security check 
went to recently widowed Mary Rex 
Thompson, 33, of Cleveland, Ohio. Unless 
she re-marries she will receive a check 
for $25.07 every month for the next 17 
years, or until the last of her two children 
has reached the age of 18. She will also 
get $16.71 for each child. 

Nearly 415,000 women and children 
are now receiving some $6 million a month 
in survivors’ insurance. All dependents of 
deceased workers are eligible. 


Deduction 


Since there isn’t enough dress mate- 
rial to go around, outsizers are squeezed. 

Dress manufacturers get no special 
allotments for the stout lines. As a result, 
many who formerly made both standard 
and super-standard dresses have dropped 
the outsize range. Those who manufacture 
outsize or half-size lines exclusively have 
less goods to meet the same demand. 


The picture is grim for the average 
woman, who, statistically, is ro pounds 
overweight. “She can’t have her cake and 
eat it too,” cracks Mrs. Jane Klingman, 
OPA clothing section head. “She must 
deduce to reduce.” 


Briefly Told 


Those two million irons promised for 
this year are allocated, so that women 
everywhere will get a chance at them. 

Home deliveries of bottled orange 
juice soon will be started again, Sunkist 
announces. Juice is quick frozen, shipped 
to distributors, melted and delivered. 

Irish linens will be back on American 
markets early next year, now that the first 
flax released for export since war began is 
reaching the weavers. 

Girls of the bobby sock age will go 
all-out for the new gabardine raincoats, 
whose cotton linings read like the walls of 
a collegiate phone booth. 

Dates from Iraq, 15,680 tons of 
them or half what we used to import, will 
be here in time for Christmas, and the 
domestic crop of 10,000 tons is best ever. 

Unusual gift paper is being made by 
homecraft workers in Hawaii. Ordinary 
wrapping paper is covered with colored 
starch, geometric designs sketched on 
while the mixture is still wet. 

This week's postwar promise: Tex- 
tile wall coverings and upholstery, coated 
with Koroseal, washable yet unchanged in 
appearance or feel. 





Bill says I’m funny, but I can’t 
go to bed unless the living room and 
kitchen are picked up. It’s discour- 
aging in the morning to find a 
messy house. I can control every- 
thing but the hall closet. That’s a 
catch-all. I tried to get the children 
to cooperate and Jack said: “Moth- 
er, I’ve got to have one place where 
I can just chuck things.” I thought 
of a certain spot beneath the kitchen 
counter and decided to let things 
ride. Maybe a spot “to chuck things” 
is a help in this chaotic world. 
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Needlework News 






7239 


Pottern 521 . . . Flattering pillbox and bag 
done in cable stitch (so easy to do). 


Pattern 883 . . . Crochet a set of these lovely 
pineapple doilies to enhance your furniture. 
Pattern 7239 .. . Crocheted butterflies edge 


these lovely linens with dainty embroidered 
flowers. 


Price of each pattern 16e (in coins). 
FIFTEEN CENTS more brings you our 
Needlecraft Catalogue of 32 pages con- 


taining attractive designs. Address all or- 
ders to PATHFINDER Needlecraft Depart- 
ment, 82 Eighth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 














Salesclerks’ Tempers 


Grouchy, lazy, job-secure salesclerks 
who snap “don’t you know there’s a war 
on?” got under the skin of the Kansas 
City, Mo., Advertising Club. 

Sugar might sweeten clerks’ sullen 


churlishness, the admen figured. They 
signed up “mystery shoppers” to look for 
good manners in Kansas City buildings 
and stores, hand each pleasant-tempered 
clerk a sealed envelope labeled: “This $1 
is awarded you for extra courtesy—The 
Mystery Shopper.” 

Samples of virtue which the shop- 
pers rewarded: A filling station operator 
who didn’t grouse when asked to attach 
a license plate; a conductor who gave 
cheerful street directions though his street- 
car was jammed with irritable passengers ; 
a millinery clerk who showed a customer 
30 hats. Fo each $1. 

But “mystery shoppers” couldn’t find 
a single elevator operator deserving a 
courtesy award. And typical of weary or 
indifferent clerks was the saleswoman in 
a dress shop who showed three garments, 
then wouldn’t budge from her chair. 

Later on, the Advertising Club will 
make bigger awards to ultra-kind clerks: 
$25 war bonds. 


V-Day Motors 


More than a squint under the hood 
may be needed to spot postwar car engine 
improvements—but there'll be plenty, 
Detroit designers promise. They admit 
the new motors will resemble 1942 models 
at first glance. But unobtrusive develop- 
ments pioneered in tanks, planes, other 
war machines, are expected to revolution- 
ize performance. 

One manufacturer figures mechani- 
cal progress since Pearl Harbor equals 
that of 15 normal years. New alloys will 
strengthen vital parts, cut weight. Quality 
control of materials by X-ray, other 
flaw-detectors, will increase dependability. 
Nitriding—heat process to hard-surface 
metal while leaving a ductile core—will 
stiffen crankshafts 30%. 

Starters, generators, perhaps whole 
engines, will be completely sealed for 
unit replacement and waterproofing. Car- 
buretors will be eliminated when manu- 
facturers lick the cost problem on fuel 
injection systems, insuring more even gas 
flow. Automatic transmissions, with fuel- 
saving overdrives, will be standard on all 
models but the cheapest. 


GI Businessmen 


Besides turning out champion fight- 
ers, the Army is developing a generation 
of business individualists. 

Half of the eight million GI Joes 


hope to own their own farms or firms 
after the war, says an Army poll. About 
one soldier in ten already has definite 
plans—and nearly half of these are farm- 
minded. . 

The Army Service Forces’ morale 
services division, which took the poll, 
pointed out that farms seem to give young 
veterans a better chance at self-employ- 
ment than cities. Citing the 1940 census 
on employment in the 25-29 age bracket, 
it showed 47.4% self-employed in farm 
regions, against 10.2% self-employed in 
rural non-farm jobs and 7.2% self- 
employed in cities. 

Besides business failure, the division 
warned veterans that most bosses work 
longer than employes—about eight hours 
longer a week in industry, ten hours longer 
on farms. 


Gold for Goods 


Promising future for postwar export 
has been painted by U. S. officials. Big- 
gest factor is the expansion of foreign 
gold holdings to an all-time high coupled 
with big credits in American dollars. 

The gold situation has changed since 
the outbreak of the war. Since 1941 U. S. 
gold reserves dropped $1.2 billions from 
$22 billions. Meanwhile foreign gold hold- 
ings here and throughout the world jumped 
from $9 billions to about $14 billions. 
These are unofficial figures, because some 
nations, notably Russia, conceal the extent 
of their gold hoards. 

Drop in U.S. gold reserves is credited 
to our heavy buying in foreign- markets, 
especially South America, where we have 
sent little except war materiel under lend- 
lease. Increase in foreign reserves is at- 
tributed to: (1) Boom in gold mining; 
(2) devaluation of currency, under which 
some nations have made their money less 
valuable in terms of gold; (3) commodity 
purchases by the United States. 

Further brightening the picture are 
the large foreign bank holdings and dollar 
credits in the U. S. Federal Reserve re- 
ported these total about $5,397,700,000, 
of which $3.5 billions are “official” (be- 
long to other national governments). 

In postwar trade these “dollar assets” 
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and gold holdings will mean money to buy 
American goods—millions of man-hours 
of employment which would not be there 
if other nations were without money to 
use in American markets. 


Button-Bar; Lone Star 


7 

Two new automobile tires: (1) A 
hard-and-soft-road button-bar tread; (2) 
an all-Texas product. 

Hailed by B. F. Goodrich, Akron, 
Ohio, as “the first new-design passenger 
car tire produced and marketed by a 
major rubber company since the start of 
the war,” the button-bar tread was engi- 
neered to give farmers, salesmen, rural 
mail carriers, equal traction on smooth 
highways or mud-clogged, snow-heaped 
side roads, 

The all-Texas product will use raw 
materials formerly shipped to Akron for 
manufacture. At General Tire & Rubber 
Co.’s new Waco plant, Texas zinc, salt, 
soap, alum, rosins, sulphur, ammonia, car- 
bon black, caustic soda, will be combined 
with cord fabric of Texas cotton, syn- 
thetic rubber made of Texas petroleum, 
styrene, butadeine, for all-Lone Star job. 


‘Trucks for Farmers 


Food producers who have seen their 
farm-to-market transportation go to pieces 
because of truck breakdowns received 
cheery news from WPB. For the first 
time sinée 1942, the nation’s big motor 
plants will turn out light trucks for civil- 
ians next year. WPB has okayed produc- 
tion of 10,000 a quarter, starting Jane 1. 
A majority will go to farmers. 


Motor Mortality 


It’s estimated that 5,000 cars are 
forced out of use every day. American 
Automobile Association made a survey to 
find out why, reported these major causes: 
(1) Tire failures; (2) carburetor trouble; 
(3) battery failure; (4) wrecks; (5) igni- 
tion trouble. 

AAA officials urged motorists to 
check their cars often, have repairs made 
before it’s too late. 





ONE SOURCE OF FOREIGN GOLD—British Columbia, where modern 49ers use hydraulic hose. 
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Foxholes Beckon 


Dog-tagged for European battlefields 
are 16,000 draftees—first Canadians con- 
scripted for foreign service since World 
War I. 

Backed by isolationist French Cana- 
dians, Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
held out five years for sending only volun- 
teers abroad. Of King’s 161 House of 
Commons seats, 65 represent French- 
speaking Quebec. 

Then news Canada’s fighting expedi- 
tionary army is hard-up for re-inforce- 
ments swamped King’s argument against 
conscripting for overseas duty. 

Final blow came from Canada’s most 
popular soldier, former overseas com- 
mander Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, now 
defense minister. He changed his mind, 
came out for sending conscripts abroad. 
McNaughton’s reversal licked King. A 
tense special session of the House of Com- 
mons was given an order-in-council ear- 
marking 16,000 of the 68,000 draftees for 
Europe. Reaction was prompt. In Que- 
bec draft age youths were violent. 

Still to be seen was the effect of the 
order on King’s political future. Neither 
pro nor anti-conscriptionists were com- 
pletely satisfied. Possibility of a Canadian 
national election, in which he could be 
ousted, hinged on whether King’s move 
had won him more support than it cost. 


Shady Guessing 


Shadows of Argentine mischief flick- 
ered 40 miles across the mouth of the 
Plata, from Buenos Aires to the sleepy 
Uruguayan port of Colonia. There, on a 
white yacht anchored in the bay, a repre- 
sentative of Getulio Vargas, Brazil’s dic- 
tator, was cabined in conference with Or- 
lando Peluffo, Argentine foreign minister. 

What they said, diplomats could only 
guess—as cagey Vargas wished. ‘Holding 
something like a balance of power, his 
game is to keep the Hemisphere guessing. 

Coming as it did on the heels of 
Argentina’s request for a Pan-American 
conference (much to U. S. dismay) and 
her order for compulsory military service, 
guessers wondered whether the meeting 
might result in Brazil’s backing Argen- 
tina’s Pan-American request or joining her 
in setting up an anti-U.S. bloc. 

Still unanswered too, was the ques- 
tion: Why do Argentina’s rulers act like 
Latin American Hitlers? Most plausible 
explanations: (1) Economic and political 
sore spots like U. S. embargo of Argentine 
beef; (2) fascism is the last-ditch weapon 
of the feudal, land-owning pampas mili- 
tary caste; (3)*galled by. U. S. pre-emi- 
nence in Argentina’s own back yard, her 
national pride has swelled into an aggres- 
Sive inferiority complex. 












Yet he is one of 97,900 killed and more than 10 
million injured in accidents on the home front last 
year—three thousand miles from the combat zones. 


Every year accidents curtail production by 
nearly 50 million work days. The cost is 
great in time, money and human sorrow 
when carelessness, the sniper, strikes. 


STOP ° 
eae Be careful! Help to STOP ACCIDENTS. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M, CULVER : t FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
President comprising the following companies Vice President 


THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE Co. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 
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Greenish Secret 


“This beats the automobile of the 
future,” said Frank R. Perry of Los 
Angeles. “Here’s the automobile of the 
present. It runs without: gasoline.” 

For the secret of his ration-free en- 
gine, Perry pointed to a baffle-pan of 
greenish liquid under the floor of his four- 
cylinder “Perrymobile.” The 35-lb. motor 
needs no clutch, transmission, carburetor, 
or ignition system, he claims—just a 
pump, boiler, and jugful of greenish fluid. 

Perry, former Air Service Command 
technician, said it’s simple, except for 
the formula of the greenish compound, 
which is pumped to the boiler, vaporized 
at 160 degrees plus heat, combined with 


compressed air, forced into the cylinder. 


under 150 lbs. pressure. That pushes the 
piston down, drives the car at speeds up 
to 70 mph. 

He admitted it takes fuel to vaporize 
the greenish fluid, But almost any fuel will 
do that, he said: A gallon of butane, kero- 
sene, distillate, or diesel oil will run the 
car 60 miles. As it drives along, a pump 
re-fills the compressed air tank. 


Lake Boats on the Beam 


Airplane navigation principles came 
down to earth when the Pere Marquette 
ferry, connecting Wisconsin and Michigan 
ports, began experiments with the auto- 
matic radio compass as an aid to ship 
operation and protection for the $500 mil- 
lion cargoes the ferry carries annually. 

The automatic compass keeps ships 
on the “beam,” eliminates frequent com- 
pass readings. 


Metal-Process Revolution 


Rustproofing and electro-plating of 
metals may be revolutionized by an auto- 
matic method, invented to put extra zip 
into war production. Originated by How- 
ard Knight, superintendent of Detroit’s 
Metal Process Corp., the new system 
upped the plant’s capacity to a record- 
breaking daily total of 44,000 metal pieces 
weighing 110,000 lbs. One continuous, 
conveyor-belt operation finishes numerous 
jobs formerly hand-done. 


Creative Youth ~ 


Life doesn’t begin at 40 for every- 
body—brain workers usually do their best 
jobs in their 30’s—says Ohio university 
psychologist Harvey C. Lehman. 

Tabulating, in Scientific Monthly, 
the age at which hundreds of prominent 
scientists, inventors, writers, educators did 
their greatest work, Lehman found every 
group except chemists at its best between 
30 and 40. 





International 


RATION-FREE is Frank Perry's secret fuel. 


Geologists hit their peak about 35, 
psychologists 38, grand opera composers 
39, short story writers 33, hymn authors 
34, economists and political scientists 33, 
mathematicians 36, inventors 38, educa- 
tors 37. 

For chemists, the best age was 25 to 
30. Said Lehman: “The brainiest chemists 
tend to use their brains at the earliest op- 
portunity.” . 


Dark Makes Light Fur 


Magic wand that transforms brown 
weasels into white ermine isn’t winter’s 
cold—it’s the short days—according to 
Union College biologist, Dr. L. B. Clark. 

“Animal . breeders,” he says, “can 
grow summer or winter color furs any time 
by keeping animals in the dark or under 
electric lights. At the Saratoga, N.Y., 
federal game farm, investizators are hast- 
ening priming of silver fox fur by manipu- 
lating light fh pens.” 

Same principle, he pointed out, works 
with seeding and flowering of plants, re- 
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productive cycles of birds, so pheasants 
can be made to lay in winter, plants to 
flower any time. 


Yardstick to the Ceiling 


No more will fliers have to depend on 
the weatherman’s slow-rising balloons for 
information on the ceiling over Love 
Field, Dallas. A new ceilometer will meas- 
ure height of clouds up to 4,000 feet. 

A photo-electric pickup makes it pos- 
sible for the. weatherman to measure 
height and angle of clouds. It has been 
used experimentally at National Airport, 
Washington, for some time, will be in- 
stalled soon at airports maintaining weath- 
er stations. 

Chief advantages: speeding up land 
ings, facilitating planning of air schedules. 


Help from Above 


A 27-ft. lifeboat parachuted out of 
the sky, landed right-side-up on the sea, 
within 25 yards of a rubber raft contain- 
ing three fliers. They paddled to the boat, 
climbed aboard, started a motor, chugged 
toward shore. 

It was the first salt water test of the 
Army Air Force’s new rescue device de- 
veloped at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
by Capt. Warren L. Dawbarn. A B-17, 
more than 1,000 ft. above the Pacific off 
San Francisco, dropped the 2,800-lb. life- 
boat loaded with food, blankets, clothing, 
medical supplies, sails, two 5-h.p. motors, 
fuel to cruise 500 miles, and stills to pro- 
duce a gallon of fresh water for every 
gallon of fuel burned. 

In real rescues, the lifeboat will also 
contain a map in a special compartment. 
Navigator and pilot of the B-17 will 
mark the spot on the map, so the cast- 
aways know where they are. When the 
lifeboat hits the water, three rockets, pull- 
ing ropes, will fly 4-500 ft. off at 120-de- 
gree angles, to give injured men some- 
thing to grab. 

. Parachutes on which the lifeboat 
descends will act as sea anchors to hold 
the boat stationary. 





Acme 


PARACHUTE ON THE WATER anchors air-borne lifeboat after dropping it beside rubber raft. 
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These people 
buy a battleship 


—every week! 


Meet John S——— and Mary D——— 


John works at an electronics plant on 
Long Island, and makes $85 a week. Al- 
most 16% of it goes into War Bonds. 


Mary has been driving rivets into the 
hide of one bomber after another out at 
an airplane plant on the West Coast. 
She makes $55 a week, and puts 14% 
of it into War Bonds. 


John and Mary are typical of more 
than 27 million Americans on the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan who, every single 
month, put a half a BILLION dollars 
into War Bonds. That’s enough to buy 


one of those hundred-million-dollar bat- 
tleships every week, with enough money 


for an aircraft carrier and three or four © 


cruisers left over. 


In addition, John and Mary and the 
other people on the Payroll Plan have 
been among the biggest buvers of eztra 
Bonds in every War Loan Drive. 


When you come to figure out the total 
job that John and Mary have done, it’s 
a little staggering. 


They’ve made the Payroll Savings 
Plan the backbone of the whole War 
Bond-selling program. 





They’ve helped keep prices down and 
lick inflation. 


They’ ve financed a good share of our 
war effort all by themselves, and they’ve 
tucked away billions of dollars in sav- 
ings that are going to come in mighty 
handy for both them and their country 
later on. 


When this war is finally won, and we 
start giving credit where 
credit is due, don’t forget 
John and Mary. After the 
fighting men, they deserve a 
place right at the top of the 
list. They’ve earned it. 





You've hacked the attack—now speed the Victory! 
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Yes, ma’am! You too, can 


Bake with 
SUCCESS 


INSURANCE 


... says Mother Maca 


With Amazing 


MACA YEAST 


The Fast, Dry Yeast. 

USE JUST LIKE 

COMPRESSED 
YEAST! 


@ There's nothing new to learn when 
you use this wonderfully convenient 
yeast. Maca requires no special meth- 
ods or recipes. It acts so fast, rises so 
quickly —your baking is all done in a 
few hours. And what a baking it is! 
Maca Yeast gives bread and rolls a rich, 
golden beauty, a smooth, even texture 
and a delicious old-fashioned flavor. 


Stays Fresh for Weeks 
Without Refrigeration 
Think how Maca saves you extra trips 
to the store on bake days! You can 
always keep a handy supply on your 
pantry shelf. For your complete protec- 

tion, we date every package. 

So bake with success insurance! Use 
Maca, the original fast, granular yeast. 
Ask your grocer for Maca today! 





By the way: Maca is serving the 
armed forces—so, sometimes, your gro- 
cer might be out of it. If he is, ask for 
Yeast Foam (Magic Yeast). It, too, gives 
bakings a grand old-fashioned flavor. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1750 N. Ashland Ave. ¢ Chicago 22, Ill. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, NORTHWESTERN YEAST Co. 








SOLVING AGE-OLD PROBLEM, “relaxicator" 


enables man to rest while working land. 


Relaxicator 


Closest thing to swivel-chair farming 
is the brain-baby of a Philadelphia news- 
paper executive. So used to working sit- 
ting he had to do it in his garden, George 
T. Eager was eager to work, but more 
eager to avoid bending. 

From old packing box boards, he 
rigged a bench that rolls, on croquet 
mallet-head wheels, over board tracks. He 
christened his contraption the relaxicator, 
sayiny: “I won’t patent it because I want 
to benefit the human race.” 


Crop Insurance 


Nearly two years ago the House killed 
a limited crop insurance program. The 
five-year experiment was too expensive, 
members charged. 

Then came the presidential campaign. 
Both major parties hailed crop insurance 
as a farm necessity. Echoing this bi- 
partisan sentiment, the House reversed it- 
self, promptly reinstated the program by 
a vote of 254 to 16. 

With Senate approval (expected 
soon) the Federal Crop Insurance Corp.} 
will be authorized to write all-risk in- 
surance on wheat, cotton, flax for 1945. 
Of these crops flax may be the only 1945 
crop insured. The Corp., is reluctant to 
undertake cotton at this late date and 
doesn’t want to insure wheat because most 
winter wheat for 1945 harvest already is 
seeded. Thus, only spring wheat would be 
eligible since a requirement is insurance 
must be contracted for before planting. 

Back of its desire to go slow is a 
Corp. conviction that unless the new pro- 
grams at least break even, crop insurance 
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would be permanently killed by Congress. 

Indications are the bulk of 1945 work 
will be devoted to writing wheat, cotton. 
and flax program procedure and under- 
taking experimental insurance in 20 coun- 
ties each for corn, tobacco, and possibly 
rice or citrus fruits or both preliminary to 
making such insurance nation-wide. 

Following action on this legislation 
congressmen turned to War Food Admin- 
istration’s proposal for continued Federal 
price support programs, which would mean 
congress must supply funds to increase 
Commodity Credit Corp. borrowing power 
from $3 to $5 billion. 


Chicken for Gl’s 


Eastern black markets have diverted 
most of the live and fresh-killed poultry 
from legitimate trade channels, leaving 
the military 110 million lbs. short of esti- 
mated hospital and overseas needs. 

This was the reason given by War 
Food Administration for restricting sale of 
chickens from several big producing areas 
to military buyers. Black market opera- 
tors were paying from 5 to 7¢ a lb. more 
than ceiling prices to get chickens for 
“under counter” sales, said WFA. 

Storage, black market and military 
rejects will be the only chickens avail- 
able for civilian use in hard-hit heavy- 
consumption areas like Washington, Phila- 
delphia, New York and possibly Boston, 
WEA said, 

Areas in which sales are restricted 
include Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, 
where much of the poultry consumed in 
the east is produced. 


Quality Breeding 


Stockmen long have known that care- 
ful breeding improves production but little 
thought it might also increase meat’s ten- 
derness and food value. 

Experiments by the Department of 
Agriculture show that breeding also gov- 
erns these factors. 

Factors in tender meat, according to 
O. G. Hankins, Agriculture meat special- 
ist, are: breeding, feeding, age, activity of 
animals, enzymes, freezing, cooking. 

In studying meat from steers of the 
same breed but different in type, it was 
found that the samples varied as much as 
12% in moisture content, 23% in fat, 
14% in protein and 7% in ash. Better 
meats can be obtained by identifying and 
using for breeding purposes animals whose 
offspring yield meat with these superior 
qualities, Hankins says. 


Christmas Trees 


“Few Christmas trees in 1943!” From 
this whisper last year came the ruthless 
destruction of millions of unused ever- 
greens. 

Thousands of people from junior to 
grandpa went after a few easy dollars, 
bought huge supplies and set up Christmas 
tree stands in vacant lots and on street 
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corners. Then when Christmas Day 
dawned, discouraged venders abandoned 
mountains of unsold evergreens for refuse 
departments to dispose of. 

This year, the Department of Agri- 
culture predicts ample supplies of trees. 
A typical U. S; Christmas uses 15 million 
trees, about half from the Pacific North- 
west and most of the rest from the Lake 
States, New England and Canada. Last 
year Canada shipped in five million. 


War Born 


Good food has helped cut accidents 
in war plants by nearly a third, increased 
production 7%, decreased errors 8% 

These av erages assure a postwar fu- 
ture to a war-born industry, Industrial 
Food-Crafts. Employers who adopted in- 
plant feeding are sold on its importance. 
General Motors, for example, pleased with 
results in its Eastern Aircraft Division at 
Linden, N. J., recently contracted with 
Industrial Food-Crafts for a similar set- 
up at its Delco Radio plant, Kokomo, Ind. 

Boeing spent $750,000 on feeding in- 
stallation at its huge, new Seattle plant. 
There, 40 mobile units are pulled in trains 
through the factory, dropped off at stra- 
tegic points. Workers have to walk only 
a few steps to get complete hot lunches, 
have time to relax before resuming work. 

_ In shipyards, too, widespread activity 
calls for mobile service. At the Electric 
Boat Company, New London, Conn., fly- 
ing kitchens are swung by crane from 
place to place. In many plants, cafeterias 
do the job. 

Since Industrial Food-Crafts services 
plants all over the country, local food 
habits have to be studied. It is up to 
Mrs. Clare Guthrie, Food-Crafts dietician, 
to plan balanced meals with variety that 
tickle the palate. Attractive surroundings, 
colorful food combinations, and changing 
menus are important factors, she says. 


MOBILE KITCHENS such as this can feed 


persons a minute in war factories. 


l- Peter Pain 
HAMMERS YOU 
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SORE MUSCLES 


SCREAM... 





- RUB IN Ben-Gay QUICK 


@ Here’s why gently warming, soothing Ber-Gay acts fast to 
relieve muscular soreness and pain... Ben-Gay actually con- 
tains up to 244 times more methyl salicylate and menthol— 
famous pain-relieving agents known to every doctor—than 
five other widely offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay. 



















Ben-GAY—rTHe oRIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


RHE 


NEURALGIA 


THERE'S ALSO 
MILD BEN-GAY 


UMATISM | 





‘Also For PAIN 


DUE TO 






gradually turn 


GRAY HAI 


to your youthful hair color 


@ Don’t pay one cent until you see results! BEUTALURE 
is tested and proved! Brings youthful color to your hair 
gradually so that friends scarcely notice the change taking 
place. You simply appear to be growing younger week by 
week! Absolutely not a coal tar dye! Colorless—WON’T 
STAIN! USE LIKE A HAIR TONIC! Order your bottle of 
Beutalure today—now/ SEND NO MONE Y—just your name 
and address. When you see the improvement after three 
weeks’ use—then send us $1.80 (tax included). Or return 
unused portion at our expense. That’s our amazing offer! 
BEUTALURE, INC. 
14 Ashley Pl., Dept. P-3, Wilmington, Delaware 


EUROPE uens 
MORTH AFRICA 


Petal wear A/S COLORS 

LET THE WORLD KNOW 

WHERE YOUR LOVED 
ONE IS FIGHTING 








PACIFIC 


This beautifalsterling sil verbar 

for civilians with overseas regula- 

tion pervice. colors in baked enamel 

=e dignified piece of Jewelry. It fe 

y of the service ribbon 
entit ed to wear. We all know sterling on silver means finest 
quality. You'll be proud to wear thi pin with sllve silver star 
attached. Can be worn by mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, 
wives, s . Absolutely new. Only$leach, jewelry tax 
included. In Roiineus. be sure to mention the war area your 
loved que is Sighting § n by name or number, and the correct 
compat gn bar pin will be mailed to you. SEND NO MONEY! 
Justo postman $1.00 each plus postal 
cash ERY we pay postage. 

dative while th: our money refunded if not delig’ 
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FOR CHILDREN 
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Get this 


rare ang, MOM 10 START 


YOUR OWN / 
KYL Lae 


® This instructive, interesting 
book tells how you can start a 
sound, dignified, full-time, inde- 
pendent business of your own. 
Many hundreds of men have used 
this plan to become established in 
a profitable lifetime business. 
There never was a better time to start than now. 
No capital is required—no previous experience is 
necessary. You must be honest and a willing worker. 
Write for this free book today. There is absolutely no 
cost or obligation to you. Just say: “Send me my copy 
| of the free book ‘Have Your Own Business.’ '' Address 


McCONNON & COMPANY 


DESK BM-2 WINONA, MINNESOTA 
a 











Michael-Leonard’s 
Michael-Leonard’s 





You’ve never eaten sweet corn 
just like Michael-Leonard’s grand 
new hybrid sweet corn. You'll love its great 
big ears with GIANT SIZE KERNELS that 
are so sugary-sweet, so baby-tender! 

And what yields! Gardeners report more 
sweet corn from their plots than ever before. 


Easy-Growing 


It’s easy-growing, too. 
Bred to resist wind, heat, 
drouth, and stands earlier 
planting in cold, wet soils’ 
than ordinary old-fash- 
ioned corn. Stalks are 
tall, heavy, with abund- 
ant dark-green foliage. 

In fact, a nationwide 
board of garden experts 
ing, higher ine has selected this corn as 


bett t h - 
paseo oa ms America’s finest sweet 
corn! 


FREE CATALOG 


Send today for complete description of all 
new Michael-Leonard Hybrid Sweet Corn vari- 
eties. Comes FREE AND POSTPAID. Write 
Michael-Leonard Company, Desk B, 333 West 
35th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD SEED 


SPECIAL GIFT BOX OF 
ee oe ee 


OP AN Be Ae: 


An ideal way to remember friends in the 
service. Package contains 3 one id boxes 
nationally-advertised MEADORS* PEANUT 
BRITTLE and 4 nice quality handkerchiefs 
packed in sturdy mailing cartons. Send $2 bi 
or Money Order and name and address of eo 
son you want to receive it. We'll mai 
postage paid, anywhere in U.S. East of M 
sissippi River. It’s a gift anyone will appre- 
ciate. NOTE: Enclose $2.25 for each Gift 
Box to be mailed West Mississippi River. 


RESEARCH 


No other organiza- 
thon in all the world has 
devoted so many years 
of scientific research in 
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THE DOUGLAS CO. 


?. ©. BOX 957 


DEPT. M-2 GREENVILLE, S. C, 


YOU SEND IT--WE MAIL IT! 


/STAMMER? 





This new 128-page book, “‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,”’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stutte: uc- 
cessful for 43 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin WN. Bogue, Dept. 3411, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. ° 


Money Back 
lf Blackheads 
Don’t Disappear 


Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach Greme this evening 
—use as directed before going to bed—look for big im- 
provement in the morning. In a few days surface blem- 
ishes, muddiness, freckles, even pimples of outward 
origin should be gone. A clearer, fairer, smoother looking 
skin. Sold on money back guarantee at all drug toiletry 
counters. 30 million jars already used. Ask for Imperial size. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS 
GOLDEN PEACOCK Co., INC. 
Dept. PF R-14, PARIS, TENN. 
Please send me a free sample of Golden Peacock 
Bleach Creme. I want to try it. 






















Sam Levitz 


BAD BISCUITS changed Jesse Benton's life. 


Jesse James Benton 


Life began at 80 for Jesse James Ben- 
ton, of Tucson, Ariz., who at four score 
years wrote a small book of memoirs 
called Cow By The Tail. 

Stanley Walker, who, well known as 
a newspaperman and reviewer, calls Cow 
By The Tail.“‘a minor masterpiece.” To 
produce it Jesse had to overcome near- 
blindness and lots more. He wrote in long- 
hand, using a magnifying glass, a manu- 
script equivalent to 500 typewritten pages. 

The book may be remarkable but 
Jesse is, too. Jesse’s story is the tale of 
an overland trek from Kentucky to Texas 
in 1872 when he was eight. His life has 
been a series of adventures involving 
Comanches, bandits, gamblers, railroaders 
and cowhands. 

Jesse Benton says it’s only the begin- 
ning. “I got two more books a-writin’,” he 
confides. “Hope to finish ’em soon.” 

Living alone and cooking for him- 
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self, Jesse is no hermit. He likes people 
and he likes to talk with them about the 
old West. But mostly he likes to be asked 
for guidance to successful living. There 
are only two rules, he says: (1) Attend to 
your own business, let the other fellow 
alone, and (2) if, through circumstances, 
you fall in with bad company, part with 
it as quickly as possible. 

Once Jesse had a Comanche Indian 
sweetheart and almost married her. It got 
as far as the kind of “bundling” practiced 
by oldtime Comanches, he says, when some 
members of the tribe became ill from 
some biscuits he had baked and they threw 
him out. He figured then unwedded bliss 
was the thing for him. 


Jean P. Chouteau 


The average American seeing the new 
Liberty ship, Jean P. Chouteau, loading 
or unloading supplies at a port would 
naturally wonder who the Frenchman was 
the ship had been named for. But if an 
Oklahoman were nearby he would prob- 
ably volunteer the information that Jean 
P. Chouteau was “the Father of Okla- 
homa,” and that in 1939 the state legis- 
lature set aside Oct. 10 for the annual 
observance of his birthday. 

This Frenchman was born in 1758 in 
the then French city of New Orleans. He, 
with a brother, became interested in the 
fur trade, and like many other fur traders 
of the time moved to Missouri, where the 
French city of St. Louis was a fur-trading 
center. Later Chouteau moved to what is 
now Salina, Okla. 

Chouteau started business at Salina 
in 1796, during the administration of 
George Washington. The Indians brought 
to the new trading post most of the furs, 
which with flour, cotton, tobacco, hams 
and the like, constituted the commerce 
that flowed down the great Mississippi to 
New Orleans. Chouteau was still shipping 
furs when Napoleon sold the country to 
Jefferson in 1803 for $1§ million, and after 
that date he was an American shipping to 
an American port. Jean P. Chouteau, the 
“Father of Oklahoma,” died in 1849. 
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Health 


Malaria Remedy 


Humanity may one day point to La 
Guardia’s New York as the birthplace of 
malaria immunization. There in the city’s 
Public Health Institute, medical science 
for the first time has been able to immu- 
nize animals against the disease. 

Success of the new technique at this 
stage, the Institute’s report indicated, 
promises development of a vaccine to pro- 
tect humans against this disease, which 
afflicts hundreds of millions throughout 
the world. 

Details of the technique were with- 
held for military security. Dr. Jules 
Freund, of the Institute, termed the de- 
velopment the door to “one of the great- 
est medical discoveries of all time.” 


Chemi-Fountain of Youth 


“How did you live to 100?” cen- 
tenarians are always asked. 

Answers range from tippling to tee- 
totalism, rarely help the next fellow. 

But a Russian-born bio-chemist at 
England’s Oxford University predicts sci- 
ence will soon put a finger on exactly what, 
in an individual’s bodily make-up, kills 
one human in middle age while another 
survives to 100. 

"It's no rule of thumb,” says Dr. V. 
Korenchevsky. “The task is to isolate and 
classify chemical compounds determining 
longevity. When we find the pathological 
causes, it will be perfectly simple to in- 
sure life to well over 100 by administering 
the proper compounds to help life run its 
normal course.” 

Korenchevsky’s experiments at Ox- 
ford are financed by a $12,000 fund from 
Lord Nuffield, British multimillionaire and 
philanthropist. 


Troubled Minds 


Physicians of the mind — psychia- 
trists and neurologists—were long regard- 
ed as “nuts” by their fellow medical men, 
only now are winning recognition. 

Evidence of this came from Dr. C. F. 
McClintic, president of the American 
Public Health Association’s Southern 
Branch who said that the medical profes- 
sion finally is coming to regard mental 
therapy as part of a patient’s care. 

Mental hygiene clinics, established 
widely, could detect and correct many 
cases of incipient insanity, he told the 
Southern Medical Association, declaring: 
One U.S. child in every 20 may spend part 
of its life in an asylum; for each insane 
person in an institution there are 10 
mentally inadequate outside; of the 6,- 
000,000 latter, some can be treated out- 
side, others will spend “anywhere from a 
few weeks to a few years in insane asy- 
lums.”’ 
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guards. Every pipeful gives you added « 


bowl! and stem.remain sweet and dry 


HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS 


NOW CASH FOR 
HUMAN HAIR 


QuicE, CASH for human hair. Mail your heir 
us. We'll make you a definite offer. if you 
accept we send check. If not we return 

your heir intact. Highest prices paid. 


hurOn Transformations 
Dept. W 12 EAST 22 ST., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


For many years manufacturers of 
Wigs, Toopees, and other hair pieces 








place of tea. Good 
hot or iced. 20-oz. 


| M AT E Paraguay ‘Tea in 


for $1.00 postpaid. 


PAN AMERICAN TEA CO. 
2704 S. Vermont Los Angeles, C Calif. 
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OF A GADGETEER 


ihe a 


BEST 
Special--to get acquainted, we’ll mail 
you these 5 full-size 10e-Pack ets 
for just 10c--Tomato. 
Beet, Lettuce. Send ai 
Burpee's ay a | Ae 
all the best 


w. ATLEE BURPE! co.” 
504 Bullding, 





New s60-pade catalog, and subscription to Lagniap- 

pe, our ama newspaper, free on request. ested 

pease for * gccoee of all ages, by one of the nation's 

leading ucational publishers. For schools. col- 
s, churches, Gra 6. Little Theatres. 


ROW, PETERSON &c Evanston, MM. 1906 Ridge Ave. 





DO WHAT QUINTUPLETS 
ALWAYS :. CHEST ‘COLDS 


© to Promptly Relieve Coughing 

© Make Breathing Easier 

© Break Up Congestion In Upper 
Bronchial Tract, Nose, Throat 


Ever since they were tiny tots—when- 
ever the Quintuplets catch cold —good 
old reliable Musterole is immediately 
rubbed on their chests, throats and backs. 

Musterole gives such wonderful 
prompt relief because it’s more than just 
an ordinary “salve’’. It’s what so many 
Doctors and Nurses cal! a modern counter- 


irritant. Musterole ngt only relieves 
coughing, sore throat, tight aching chest 
muscles due to cold BUT ALSO $ 

up congestion in upper bronchial tract, 
nose and throat. So much easier to apply 
than a mustard plaster. Just rub it on. 
“No fuss. No muss with Musterole.” 


IN 3 STRENGTHS 
ee i: Mild Musterole, Regular 
an 
Extra 
Strong. 
eo 








BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


THIS 
HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN COVERS 


FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 


Hospital Expenses paid, upte. . . . $540.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 
Doctor Expense paid, upte.. . . . . $135.00 


Loss of Wages reimbursed, upte. . . $300.00 
Loss of Life by Accident . . . . . $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 

Childbirth Expense paid, upte . . . - $60.00 


You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
tual Plan, you'll be able to pay your hospital 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
and you'll be reimbursed for loss of time from 
work. No matter where you live, your licy 
admits you to ony hospital in the United States 
or Canada. In the hospital you may have thc 
care of your family doctor. Simply present your 
Family Mutual card at the time of admittance, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY + No Agent Will Bother You 
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Beware Coughs — 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it goes 
right to the seat of the trouble to help loosen and 
expel germ laden phlegm, and aid nature to 
soothe and heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle of Creomulsion with the under- 
standing you must like the way it quickly allays 
the cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


RECORDS— 20c 


LATEST PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
Victor, Columbia, Decca, etc. Slightly used. Guar- 
anteed to play like new, or money refunded. Bing 
Crosby, Glenn Miller, Kay Kyser, Frank Sinatra, 
Harry James, Tommy Dorsey, and thousands of 
others. 10 different records $2.00. Write for free 

particulars. C. HOODWIN CO., Dept. C-5, 4419 Broad- 


way, Chicago, Hil, oa ED ee 
KILLS 


Toxit Red Mites 


Bed Bugs 


Spray roosts and other breedi ills red 
4 yi yt | similar 


brosder ates, cn” Use a commnan enrcen sprayer. One treat- 


Kills FOR COLDS— Spray thick mist in poul 
om. several! times ct 8 day a and above birds mae 
your dealer or WRITE 


“Geta 
TOXITE LABORATORIES BOX 20. CHESTERTOWN, Md. 


ORANGE S 


Delicious tree ripened fruit direct from the trees to you, 
$2.50 per bushel, $4.80 per box. Cash with order and 
you pay the Express. 


' 

Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. PF-23 | 
Wilmington, 99, Del. ' 

| Please send me, without obligation, completeinfor- 1 
; mation on your Economical Hospitalization Pian. ; 
NAME 
$ ADDRESS, ; 
' ‘ 
1 

L -J 





















Pomona Nurseries, (R2A) Dade City, Fila. 
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‘See that ye love one another with a 
pure heart fervently.’“—1 Peter 1:22 


Churches’ Rural Task 


Town and country churches were 
called on to aid soil conservation, encour- 
age tenants to become farm owners, help 
keep the youth “down on the farm,” at 
the National Convocation on the Church 
in Town and Country at Elgin, Ill. 

The Convocation, bringing 645 repre- 
sentatives from 26 denominations in the 
U. S. and Canada, recommended an em- 
phasis on “understanding and tolerance 
between members of organized agriculture 
and organized labor’; condemned segrega- 
tion of minority groups; and praised rural 
electrification. 


Xmas Giftbag 


Salvation *Army’s traditional “turkey 
in a basket” Christmas gift to needy fami- 
lies is undergoing an innovation at the 
SA’s New York and Philadelphia posts. 
“Personalized” giving is the order of the 
day. It works this way: 

Take the case of the little old lady 
on home relief, with just enough for the 
bare necessities of life, who nursed a wist- 
ful desire for just one thing. The Salva- 
tion Army gave it to her for Christmas— 
a permanent wave. 

Then there's the woman who got a 
new set of false teeth, so improving her 
appearance that she got a good job; the 
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invalid for whom a radio was repaired: 
the young man who got an artificial leg: 
the only girl in a family of many brothers 
who now has a room all to herself. 

“Now we are guided by individual 
considerations of family needs and de- 
explains SA’s New York Family 
Service Bureau chief, Maj. J. Fletcher 
Agnew. “We try to see that each person 
gets a gift that really means Christmas 
and that will at the same time give use 
and pleasure through the year.” 


sires.” 


Russian Protestants Merge 


Union in Moscow recently of Baptists 
and Evangelical Christians brings upon 
Russia’s religious scene a Protestant group 
with 4,000,000 adherents. It highlights 
three-quarters of a century of Baptist 
enterprise in East Europe. 

This development, said Dr. Walter O. 


Lewis, general secretary of the Baptist 
World Alliance in Washington, indicates 
that so-called “sects” may hold confer- 


“ences just as can the Orthodox church; 


and that Russian Baptists and Evangeli- 
cals, both believers in immersion, think 
they can do better work through closer 
union. ~ 

“Inasmuch as the Orthodox church 
now is allowed to educate priests,” Dr. 
Lewis said, “it is to be hoped Baptists 
soon may be permitted to reopen their 
seminary in Moscow.” 


Youngest Archbishop 


Boston joined in honoring the local 
boy who made good when Roman Catho- 
lic churchmen enthroned 49-year-old Most 
Rev.. Richard J. Cushing, archbishop of 
the New England diocese. He is the 
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NEW ARCHBISHOP of New England, Rev. Richard J. Cushing, enthroned at Boston ceremony. 
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world’s youngest archbishop and succeeds 
the late William Cardinal O’Connell as 
head of the Church’s second largest dio- 
cese in the U. S. 


Religion and School 


Parents may well be the ones who 
need “released time” for religious instruc- 
tion. Together with the Sunday school, 
the home is the “proper place to teach 
religion to children and youth,” said the 
Scottish Rite News Bulletin. 

Under released-time plans, public 
school children are granted an hour a 
week from regular class hours to receive 
religious instruction. 

“If parents are lacking in educational, 
religious, and cultural background suffi- 
cient to train their children in religion,” 
continued the Bulletin, “the churches can 
arrange for classes to train parents for 
such work.” 

Citing a recent 50,000-reply to a 
released time poll in San Francisco, the 
Bulletin contended the 26,000 favoring re- 
leased time religious instruction for public 
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PSE“ BAND INSTRUMEN 


We will buy and pay you highest cash prices for the fol- 
lowing instruments regardless of condition or age: 


CORNET TENOR SAX MELLOPHONE 
TRUMPFT BOEHM FLUTE FRENCH HORN 
PICCOLO TROMBONE DRUMS 

ALTO SAX BARITONE MARIMBAS 
CLARINET (Boehm E? or B>) 


No string instruments, pianos, organs or C Melody saxo- 
hones wanted. Fill in (print) and mail at once coupon 

low. Attach letter giving further details if you wish ... 
or if you sodesire, ship us your instrument express collect 
for our best offer. If our offer is not acceptable to you, 
we will return instrument promptly at our expense. 


We rank high in the band instrument field having oper- 
ated over 15 years. Have many thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers and can furnish best of references. We give you 
prompt attention, and remember 


WE $ PAY $ CASH $ 


AND ALL SHIPPING CHARGES 







































ik school children largely represent homes RO ae & 
er where conditions are less favorable. The LYONS BAND INSTRUMENT co. 
more than 22,000 opposing the plan were Dept. 535, 14 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. (Est. 1928) 
ch suburban parents whose homes presented 2 
ir. good influences. Mat This Coupon Ti 
ts “In other words,” the Bulletin said, aoe de 
ir “parents of children having good homes t LYONS BAND INSTRUMENT CO., Dept. 535, 14 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
do not want to relegate religious teaching : Please send me full particulars of your best offer on the following 
to third parties—they feel that is a pa- Key OE} OB OC OD 
: a 00° 2. Wee ee ee eee 
rental privilege and responsibility.” i he let aiemateet ane ne 
Terming the released time plan a Make_______________________________- eg od 
al threat to national unity and free public Write im Fimish—__—__—__—-------—--------- Original Cost___________-_--. 
o- schools, the Bulletin said: Disunity he OO eer ts AE Os My estimated value_________ 
st caused by religious differences and inter- | 
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he withdrawn for released time makes too a ee eA eh fe STAT tee 
high a price to pay for denominational ry 
instruction. That belongs in the church K Yy G 
and home.” eep our un 
Safe with 
wees HOPPE’S No. 9 
President Roosevelt led the American 0 E 0. 
people in setting apart 33° days from Guns ‘are good’ protectors from predatory 
Thanksgiving to Christmas for the nation- 1 — and ay 74 but Hoppe $ No. 9 is the 
wide Bible-reading campaign sponsored by | [| cad Resine’ Ocmelike mag 7] | rt provectoy fo gums: fo men 
° : cars , * e ° . at- ? 2 . 
the American Bible Society and other co- iB eo way this simple ing metal fouling; to effectively pre- 
operating groups. i ; oane quickly relieves entss. vent all rust and pitting. Ask 
During the “Keep Faith by Daily burning an minor comfort. your dealer, or send us 10c for sam- 
| Bible Reading” drive, efforts will be made Enjoy its lingerins ay from ple. Helpful “Gun Cleaning 
i Bla » and ‘ Buy toejrugeist Guide” FREE upon post card re- 
to direct people at home and the boys pay uest. Frank A. Hoppe, inc 
) overseas to identical Scripture passages RESING OINTMERT 2319 No. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
each day. ano SOAP 
Fox Hole Faith YOUR NAME IN PRINT! 
The soldier was in dead earnest. The | There’s authority in a label with your name, and no 
U. S. Army chaplain listened patiently. mistaking whose socks or shirt you are wearing. A great 
cg a ~ a ; ae help in ‘‘holding your own”’ in these pick-up-and-go days 
But I tell ya, Padre, my tentmate's or in community life, in barracks, school or camp. You 
r d h , 
an atheist. You better go an ave po will want a roll for every member of your family. Printed 
talk with him. Why, he’s reading Darwin. in black ink, your name won't fade or wash out—even in 
When the chaplain dropped in to boiling water. Tape re _ Roll of mm Shs - 
soul-sav he chap beat the | $1.75; 200, $3., postpaid. Give first name, middle initi 
Sartber eg ly ate pte ary and last name to be printed. Order NOW! Sorry, no wens tian, suusein Oo8 Gnawa aoe. Soa 
“Yeah, my buddy said you were coming = S CF Cueres Cee —ras Saas 
But if you're fixin’ to give me the works, 
i eT pedragiy fo PINE TREE COMPANY 


Dept. 428, Newport, New Hampshire 


out of me.” 








AMAZING HANDY 


ADDING MACHINE 


Can Be Carried in 
VEST POCKET 


ONLY $2 -50 


Postpaid 


ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 


Yet Weighs Only 5 Oz. 


@ Handles Totals up 
to $10,000,000.00. 
@ Totals appear in- 
stantly—as fast 
as you put the 
figures down. 
@ Can be used to subtract, multiply and di- 
vide, as well as add 
@ Metal construction for years of service. 


Haven't you often wished for a panty little 
device like this... that you could take with you 
ANYWHERE ... on the road, in the office, at home 
or in the shop? You can get one now! . Business 
man, student, housewife—everyone finds'this mandy, 
guaranteed-accurate little machine useful . 
ORDER YOURS TODAY. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send name and address. Then 


ie - 
Widget 
ADL NG MACHINE 


ay postman 


D 
$2.50 plus postal charges on delivery. Or send $2.50 
with order, and we pay all charges—saving you about 
50 cents at the new postal rates. 


LEE SPECIALTY CO., Dept. PF-8, 
Box 3620, Mdse. Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


IF COMFORT HAS 
BEEN A LUXURY 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 


See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 
BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 





MONOGRAM $2 
GLASSES SEH. | 


Crystal-clear, safe rim 10 oz. 
glasses :.. clear initial (or 
numbered | to 8) in frosted 
panel...ideal for home or 
gifts .. . only $2 per set of 8, 
prepaid. Prompt shipment! 
Open patterns! Order today! 


Just send $2 and initial 
desired to . . .Dept. PF. 


1110 N. McCadden 











HOLLYWOOD GLASSCRAFTERS 


Hollywood 38, Calif 


USE KONDON’S...COUNT TEN... 
Head Cold Misery Starts Easing! 


Kondon’s ag = ney fast relieving cold- 
clogged nose, a id misery. Why? 

Because it is so a oe = inflamed, swol- 
len x of tues used. Isn't —_—s . Doesn't run. Mil- 
lions of t Successful 55 years. Ask 7 
for Kondon Nasal Jelly at any 


KONDON’S NASAL JELLY 
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Education 
: ) 





The Postwar School 


A high school education for every 
American child is one of the postwar 
dreams of Denver university ’s new dean 
of administration, George*L. Maxwell. 

Said he: “Every youth, regardless of 
place of residence, economic status, sex or 
race, will be able to secure a broad and 
balanced education through the twelfth 
grade.” The education will be both liberal 
and vocational, he added. 

Other developments he foresees: 

(1) Free public education will extend 
beyond the conventional high school; (2) 
students will be afforded opportunities to 
prepare themselves for semi-professional 
and technical occupations; (3) scholar- 
ships and part time employment will be 
provided so that no youth will be de- 
prived of a complete education because of 
economic stress; (4) development of a 
more complete guidance service for gradu- 
ates to eliminate waste in mass education; 
(5) elimination of thousands of small 
school districts to provide for bigger and 
financially stronger districts; (6) recon- 
struction of state school financial systems 
to equitably serve all children. 


Classrooms on Wheels 


Belief that postwar emphasis in rural 
areas will- be placed on the one-family 
farm, educators already have started dig- 
ging into problems which an expanded 
rural life will entail. 

Latest proposal to bind more closely 
rural and urban educational programs is 
that of Dr. Frank W. Cyr, professor in 
Columbia University Teachers’ College. 
He suggests “classrooms on wheels” to 
extend special services and techniques to 
country schools and communities. 

Using trucks, educators could keep in 
close personal contact with all rural com- 
munities, providing newest in equipment 
and educational training facilities, build- 
ing cultural life to a higher level. 
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Some of these mobile units, said Dr. 
Cyr, should include fully equipped ma- 
chine shops. Others would be fitted out 
as libraries, health and X-ray laboratories. 

Biggest advantage: Give rural school 
children same facilities city children have. 


Teen’s-eye View of Parents 


Teen age boys and girls want more 
advice from parents and fewer, but stricter 
commands, a nationwide poll of 93,813 
junior and senior high school pupils by 
the Institute of Student Opinion reveals. 

Most pupils voted for a double stand- 
ard, stricter on girls than boys, explain- 
ing: “People criticize girls more and ex- 
pect them to be better—a boy wants to 
date a ‘good’ girl.” 

Parents, the youths agree, should 
“talk things over with children and, be- 
tween them, decide what is right and 
wrong.” But a majority voted fathers and 
mothers aren’t strict enough. “If I were 
in my parents’ shoes,” said one, “I'd keep 
closer tabs on my habits and friends.” 


Fledgling Democracy 


Democracy works in an unusual way 
in Philadelphia high schools, where more 
than 70,000 boys and girls hear a weekly 
junior town meeting of the air, piped to 
classrooms. 

Debaters are six youngsters from 
public, private, parochial schools. Sub- 
debs from swank private academies give 
and take ideas with kids from the slums. 
To discuss race relations, one recent panel 
included Negro, Chinese, Japanese, Jew- 
ish, American Indian pupils. 


Little Black Schoolhouse 


Classrooms went underground in 
Bluefield, W. Va., where Mercer County 
Vocational School took over an abandoned 
shaft to teach 125 teen-age boys funda- 
mentals of bituminous mining. 

Mostly miners’ sons, the boys will be 
fully trained in underground work, ma- 
chine shop, welding, maintenance. State 


law doesn’t permit them to work until 
they’re 18 years old. By then they'll be 
skilled operators. 


Wide World 


| ON FIRST TRIP UNDERGROUND, young mine students take a look at a 13 foot wall of coal. 
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MAYBE WED BETTER 
GET THOSE 


"“CLOPAY 


WINDOW SHADES ! 








*Yes, girls, beautiful Clopay Window 
Shades will assure privacy... and extra 
beauty and refinement, as well. See these 
amazing, modern shades at Sc & 10c and 
Neighborhood Stores Everywhere. In plain 
finish only 15c. In washable finish only 
29c. Full 36 in. x 6 ft. size, ready to attach, 
Za Mi Lie ae 


[[pHOTO x 


American Studios personalized Pho- 
to Xmas Cards, made from your 
own snapshots, are distinctive, in- 
expensive! They are made from your 
own favorite negative showing the 
subject you like best—your home, 
family, pets, ete. (If you do not 
have negative, send snapshot, pic- 
ture or print but include 25c addi- 
tional.) We have a wide selection of 
gorgeous quality cards. Buff or 
White, deckled-edge or plaim All 
have beautiful Crystaline finish and 
ylate-sunk borders. Six for 40c; 12 
or 60c, 25 for $1.00; 50 for $2.00! 
Beautiful matching envelopes 
FREE! Order NOW. Or for sam- 
ple with FREE envelope send nega- 
tive and only 5c (or snapshot and 
25c) TODAY! Supply limited. 
SOLDIERS! SAILORS! MARINES! Your family; 
sweetheart, friends, and relatives will want your picture 
on a Xmas Card. Order NOW! 


AMERICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 248 La Crosse, Wis. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists.... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. (C) I. P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 3102-L ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Se 


HOW’S THIS? 


HALL’S TWO-METHOD TREATMENT wins 

FRE 3 do what we claim for it—loosen up nasal 
CHART congestion causing hawking, coughing. 
\ (y Your money back if not fully satisfied! Use the 
=\\ liquid and the soothing Nasal Ointment. Ask your 
\Eaa druggist. Send for FREE Vitamin and Health 
Chart. F. J. Cheney & Co., Dept. 812 Toledo, O. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITIN 








ENVELOPES 







a. police depart ments. 
courts. and in private tice as Personal Pro»- 
lem and Vocational Counselors. . . 3,000 word 
test lesson and illustrated Grapho- Analyst FREE. 





Pimples, simple rashes and similar 
irritations when externally ca 
usually relieved by mildly medicated 
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There's a lot of good listening in the 
releases of the principal sources of re- 
corded music. We wish we could say as 
much for the albums themselves. 

Classics: Victor’s main list includes 
William Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast, per- 
formed by Dennis Noble, baritone, the 
Huddersfield Choral Society of Liverpool, 
England, and brass bands, with the com- 
poser conducting the ensemble, including 
the Liverpool Philharmonic. This is a 
monumental opus and a collector’s item, 
called by the experts the most technically 
perfect of any choral work. There’s an- 
other reading by the late Frederick Stock, 
conducting the Chicago Symphony in some 
rather good Dvorak, /n Nature’s Realm, 


plus the Folk Dance and Polka from the | 


Fairy Tale Suite of Joseph Suk, Dvorak’s 
pupil. Rabindranath Tagore has _ been 
translated for two arias sung nicely by 
Rose Bampton, with her conductor hus- 
band, Wilfred Pelletier, providing piano 
gcompaniment, in The Sleep that Flits 
on Baby’s Eyes and Do Not Go, My Love. 
And, for the piano fans, there’s some taste- 
ful Liszt and Chopin in Alexander Brailow- 
sky’s performance of the familiar Liebe- 
straum No. 3 and Impromptu in A Flat. 

Special delight of the month, how- 
ever, where Victor is concerned, is the 
reissue, in attractive format for children, 
of Brahm’s Hungarian Dances Nos. 5 and 
6, the Tschaikowsky Sleeping Beauty 
Waltz combined with Victor Herbert’s 


| Dagger Dance from Natoma, the best of 


the Coppelia ballet music of Delibes, all 
played by the Boston Pops, and the Blue 
Danube Waltz of Strauss, as arranged and 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski, the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra performing. The pic- 
ture arrangement is especially attractive 
and the music among that which every 
child should know. 

Columbia presents Tschiakowsky in 
the seldom-heard Hamlet Overture-Fan- 
tasia and some contrasting excerpts from 
Swan Lake. The first opus is deftly played, 
with just the right woodwind emphasis, 
Constant Lambert conducting. 

For the Mozart lovers Columbia pre- 
sents a surprisingly refreshing interpreta- 
tion of the Concerto No. 2 in C Minor 
for piano and orchestra, Robert Casadesus 
appearing as soloist with the Orchestre 
Symphonique de Paris, led by Eugene 
Bigot. Its pre-war smoothness and cohe- 
sion is most enjoyable. 

Popular: Decca offers Charles Boyer 
reciting on the subject of democracy, and 
Warsaw Concerto and Holiday For Strings, 
both performed by Alfred Wallenstein and 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic. Among 
Victor headliners are Tommy Dorsey and 
Frank Sinatra in Whispering and Two In 
Love; a good Duke Ellington J] Don’t 
Mind and What Am I Here For? and Hal 
MclIntyre’s /t Might Have Been, 








| Sie. 
CHASING CARS IS 


NON-ESSENTIAL, TOO! 


The Boss says so. He taught me 
how to ignore cars (and even 
trucks!) with Sergeant’s Dog 
Book system. 

Every dog’s master ought to 
have that Book. It told us how to 
get rid of my worms—with Ser- 
geant’s SURE SHOT Capsules 
(Puppy Capsules for small dogs). 
Gives the Boss expert tips on 
training and feeding me, treating 
my ills. 

For your dog’s sake, get and 
read the new Dog Book. It’s free 
at drug and pet stores (or mail this 
coupon). 









~ "Sergeant's, Dept. 43-1, Richmond 20, Va. + 
Please mall the NEW, 40-page, illus- 
Sergeant's Dog Book to: ‘ 


Sergeant's 
DOG MEDICINES 


Look Here! 


WANTED 


Men and Women 
to start in business on 
our capital. Sell some 200 
Farm - Home Products. 
Thousands our Dealers 
now make quick sales, 
big profits. For particu- a~, 
lars write Dept, L-92-PAT w 7 pawLeioH, 


Pres. & Founde 
The w. Te. Rewtel Co. ee sone Veak 


Le | en 
2 = (AE LESSONS ‘9 ° > > 


COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


40 years of successful training in Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Saxophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin— Voice, 
Ear Training and ht Singing, Choral Conducting, Pub- 
lic School Musie— History of Music, Harmony, Advanced 
Com position, oe. The only home study school 
teaching all courses ng to degree, Bachelor of Music. 
MAIL COUPON NOW 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Svite U106, 1525 E. S3rd St., Chicage 15, ii. 
Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for. . 
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Lechaitlng Gitty Washing | 


GENUINE DIAMONDS 







BALANCE ON 
EASY 


WEEKLY OR 
MONTHLY TERMS! 


It's easy to order your Dia- 
monds, your jewelry from 
GENERAL! Order the 
rings shown above: or any 
item from our illustrated 
folder or from our huge 





A ay A set she'll love. 








Heart design engage- stock; and send ONLY \5 
ment cing, with cess CASH NOW with order! 
diamond. Wedding band When postman brings your 


engraved te match. tn 
10-K yellew gold. 
Only 95 
Both rings 
Federal Tax Included 


order, pay him a few cents 
postage and pay the bal- 
ance to GENERAL on con- 
venient weekly or monthl 

terms. GENERA 4 
TRUSTS YOU. Order today .. .if not completely sat- 
isfied within 10 days, return merchandise and your down 
payment will be refunded. Write for illustrated folder. 


Whatever you want in Gepeate or jewelry, GENERAL 
has it! Address Dept. 


BACKED By 25 an oF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 








826 BROAD ST. 


- AUGUSTA, GA. 


130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far 
north state of Washington, tells an interesting story 
of increased egg production. She says: 

“TI have 178 chickens. In November, their ap- 


Mrs. Wm. 


pearance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs 
aday. I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, 
in December, I am getting 130 eggs a day, and my 
flock is livelier and looks much Reeser. Surprised 
isn't the word—I'm really amazed at the change 
in my flock.’ 

Will you do as well? We don't know. But we do 
know that you niustn’t expect eggs from hens that 
are weak. under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are 
deficient in iron, calcium, manganese and other ele- 
ments which laying hens require and which are 
necessary to pep-up egg production, Don Sung 
supplies these essential mineral supplements. It 
does not force or hurt the hen in any way. Why not 
try Don Sung for your flock? Send 50c for a trial 
package (or $1 for large size holding 3 times as 
much) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 393 Postal Station 


Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Don Sung must show 
re a ay or your money will be refunded. Start 
ving 


on Sung to your flock now. 


{., EARN 
SAMPLE 
SHOWING - FREE FABRICS 


nd you this big p 
—T 5 fabrics. a and styles 4B OLU Y 
You , Newest style 
dresses — 4 HT ingerie— 

men’s shirts Yand a at w 
Me Take orders from friends 
in spare time. 
Get yt ng FY 

money for 8 : 
line of sampite fa 2 
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Deot. 3933, EINCINNATI 3, OHIO 
STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 35 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—“Law and Ex- 

ecutive Guidance”’—NOW! 


page ng EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 lil. 


THE MELVILLE Co. 













plete in term ti patent 
bine tnigrmation | ventions. Write 


cLanence A heey ~ & eee JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Atto: 
437-K Adams Building Washington, D.C... 






Between 
Ourselves 


Those Zoot Suits—In your editorial 
“Reet Pleats and Stuffed Cuffs” you refer 
to the logic but not the -reason for the 
WPB permitting zoot suits and forbidding 
two-pants suits. WPB should give a rea- 
son. Zoot suits are almost a trade-mark 
for certain disorderly types of humans. 
The wearer of the two-pants suit is gen- 
erally the economical family man who 
stands for peace and good-behaviour. 

W. E. Allen, Washington, D. C. 


Wheelbarrow Rides—In the Nov. 
13 PATHFINDER you mentioned not hear- 
ing of any wheelbarrow election bets be- 
ing paid off. Enclosed are two pictures to 
prove that we in this Republican area can 
still, (and do) pay off like good losers. 
Henry A. Meeker, Johnson City, N. Y. 
[We cannot reproduce the pictures 
but PATHFINDER can confess to speaking 
too soon.—Ed. | 


Dumbarton's Friend — PATHFINDER 
for November 6 indicated I was keynoting 
opposition to the Dumbarton Oaks plan. 
Not only now but throughout the consid- 
eration of the plan, I have been one of its 
most vigorous supporters. I ‘have been 
supporting it on repeated occasions... 
The quotation you made evidently was 
taken from the statement which I made 
on the floor of the Senate on September 
19, 1944, and the effect of that statement 
was quite the opposite from opposition to 
the Dumbarton Oaks plan. 

Sen. Harold H. Burton, Washington, D.C. 

[PATHFINDER defers to the Senator 
from Ohio.—Ed.] 


A Dry Explains—The prohibition era 
was not a time of especial wickedness as 
it is so often represented. The drinking 
and immorality going on then did not be- 
gin to compare with what is going on now. 
The great mistake was in the fact that the 
dry law was put into the, hands of a dis- 
tiller to be enforced. 

Sarah Pettit Roberts, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The Wounded Plane—I believe you 
made a blunder in your Nov. 13 issue. On 
page ro is a picture of a B-17 Flying Fort- 
ress with its horizontal stabilizer destroyed 
by a bomb released by a higher plane. 
Your note under the picture says the ship 
returned okay. It didn’t. No parachutes 
were seen and the Army assumes none of 
the crew escaped. 

Irving D. Green, Byron, N. Y. 

[PATHFINDER’s information was the 
ship not only landed safely but returned 
home ahead of the rest of the flight.—Ed.] 


Where Profits Go—I was traveling 
by auto 40 or 50 miles from Seattle and 
I stopped at a small Dairy Farm to in- 
quire my way. While talking with the 
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farmer I asked him what he was getting 
for his milk. He said nine cents a gal. I 
said you mean nine cents a quart? He 
said, “No! nine cents a gal. This same 
milk sold for 15c a quart or 60c a gallon 
down in Seattle. The cost of distribution 
by organized labor took up the difference. 
Is it any wonder that cities grow? 
A Subscriber, Seattle, Wash. 


Judgment on Germany—What to do 
with Germany? Annex to the Netherlands 
as much of Germany’s adjacent land as 
the Germans have flooded with salt water 
in the Netherlands. Annex to Belgium and 
France all the German territory lying 
west of the Rhine, to give those two ex- 
posed countries a natural eastern bound- 
ary as a protection against German at- 
tacks. Annex to Poland all of Prussia 
lying east of the Polish Corridor and thus 
remove a great cause of friction. 

John L. DeGroot, Muskogee, Okla. 


The Landlord Question—How can 
the people of our country pay thousands 
of millions of dollars every year to land- 
lords in the form of land rent for land 
that landlords do not provide, and suc- 
cessfully compete with the USSR, a non- 
landlord country? 

George Lloyd, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Money Order Fees—On page 8 of 
Oct. 16 issue, re postal profits of July and 
August: Money order fees went down 
Nov. 1 instead of up as you stated. 

Arthur Conlin, Monterey, Minn. 

[Mr. Conlin is right. Our face is still 

red.—Ed. | 


For Dean Inge—“The Lutheran,” 
from many sources, is in receipt of pro- 
tests against the publication in Patn- 
FINDER magazine under date of Nov. 6, of 
Dean Inge’s scurrilous and undeserved at- 
tack on Martin Luther. I think I am not 
exaggerating the feeling toward the un- 
timely and unmerited abuse of one whom 
5,000,000 persons in the United States 
hold in high regard, 

Nathan R. Melhorn, Editor, 
The Lutheran, Phila., Pa. 


. This tirade would do justice to 
the gloomy and dyspeptic dean’s fellow 
countryman, George Bernard Shaw him- 
self! 

Alfred B. Snyder, Murray, Pa. 


. - As a minister of the Lutheran 
Church I resent the article: Scapegoat 
Luther, in your Nov. 6 issue. 

Rev. O. E. Hoffmann, Rib Lake, Wis. 


. . » If you wish to be fair why not 
quote what Luther himself said? Why not 
indicate that the Very Rev. Inge was ut- 
terly wrong in his statement about Luther 
being a warmonger? 

R. G. Troeger, Detroit Lakes, Minn. 

[Lack of space forbids quoting from 
many similar letters, PATHFINDER does 
not make news ; we merely report it.—Ed.] 
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The one and only 





Why is CHAP STICK in the soldier’s kit? Why 
is it the favorite with flyer, sailor, marine? 
Why is it the biggest little seller for cracked, 
sore, parched lips? The answer is in its spe- 
cial medication—specially ; *2 

planned to keep lips 
fit. 25¢. 







KEEPS LIPS FIT 





This Home-Mixed 
Cough Syrup is 
Most Effective 


Easily Mixed. Needs No Cooking. 


Cough medicines usually contain a large quantit 
of plain syrup—a good ingredient, but one which 
you can easily make at home. Take 2 cups of granu- 
lated sugar and 1 cup of water, and stir a few mo- 
ments until dissolved. No cooking! No trouble at 
all. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. 

Then get from your druggist 2% ounces of Pinex, 
pour it into a pint bottle, and add your syrup. This 
gives you a full pint of truly wonderful medicine 
for coughs due to colds. It makes a real saving for 
you, because it gives you about four times as much 
for your money. It lasts a long time, never spoils, 
and children love it. 

This is actually a surprisingly effective. quick- 
acting cough medicine. Promptly, you feel it taking 
hold. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes and makes breathing easy. You've 
never seen anything better for prompt and pleasing 
results. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingre- 
dients, in concentrated form, a most reliable, sooth- 
ing agent for throat and bronchial membranes. 
Money refunded if it doesn’t please you in every 


way. 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Wonderful for Skin 


and Scalp Irritations 


Effective Home Treatment 
Promptly Relieves Torture! 


To quickly soothe the itching, burning 
of eczema, psoriasis, skin and scalp ir- 
ritations due to external cause—apply 
odorless liquid Zemo—a Doctor’s for- 
mula backed by 35 years’ success. Zemo 
ALSO aids healing. Being stainless, in- 
visible—you can apply Zemo anytime— 
it won’t show on skin. Over 25,000,000 


packages sold! All 
drugstores. In 3 sizes. ZEM 
——— 











jef with Dent's Tooth Gum or Dent's 
al DICK veliotsy Tootheshe” frequently strikes at 


i y ei from your 
night. Be prepared. Buy either package fro: 
druggist today. Keep it handy ‘ollow 


directions. C. 8. Dent & Co., Cineinnati. 


DENTS toot _oxors ad 
MAGAZINES 





Business - Vocational - Diversion: 


Keep posted on conditions, developments and opportuni- 

ties in your line. Choose from over 600 different period- 
covering more than 175 fields. Current single 
. Write for free price-tist. 


Cemmerciat Engra Publishing Company 
34 North Mattes — indianapolis 1, Indiana 
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Times Seem to have Changed 


The salesman sighs at close of day. 
“Those customers were trying 
And stubborn, but J managed it— 
I talked them out of buying!” 
Helen Gorn Sutin 


In a Western town a recént rain had 
left the streets muddy and a stout colored 
woman was carefully picking her way 
across one when a friend called out: 

“Mornin, Miss Dinah, Nice day over- 
head.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “but Lawdy, we 
ain’t walkin’ that way.” 


Brain Teaser No. 59 


Suppose the federal inheritance tax 
on an estate of $10,000 is 3% of the dif- 
ference between the value of the estate 
and the state tax; and suppose that the 
state tax is 5% of the difference between 
the value of the estate and the federal tax. 
How much is each tax to the nearest dol- 
lar? 

Solution to No. 58 

Since 15 carts and 12 wagons will 
move all the goods and 12 carts and 12 
wagons will move 2 tons less, 3 carts must 
move 2 tons. 

Since 24 carts and 8 wagons are equiv- 
alent to 15 carts and 12 wagons, 9g carts 
will be equivalent to 4 wagons. Hence 2 
wagons move 3 tons. Therefore the total 
number of tons was 28. 


Darby—I had an awful time but I 
finally got a barometer. 

Joan—What on earth do you want it 
for? 

‘Darby—This barometer will tell me 
when it’s going to rain. 

Joan—Such extravagance!. What do 
you suppose the good Lord gave you the 
rheumatism for? 


“Well, Paul, aren’t you going to play 
this afternoon?” 

“No, I’ve got to stay in and help Dad 
with my home work.” 





“Have you seen Miss Plumpley in her 
new bathing suit?” 

“No, but I have seen large portions 
of her protruding from it.” 


Bachelor Uncle—Baby six weeks old, 
you say? Talk yet? 

Proud Father—Oh no. Not yet. 

Bachelor Uncle—Boy, eh? 
























JIM, | KNOW FROM 
EXPERIENCE, GET PAZO! 


“5 


IEVED 


Don’t just suffer the agonizing pain, torture, 
itching of simple piles. Remember, for over thirty 
years amazing PAZO ointment has given 
prompt, comforting relief to millions. It gives 
you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 
How PAZO Ointment Works 

1. Soothes inflamed areas—relieves pain and itch- 
ing. 2. Lubricates hardened, dried parts—helps 
prevent cracking and soreness. 3. Tends to reduce 
swelling and check bleeding. 4. Provides a quick 
and easy method of application. 

Special Pile Pipe for Easy Application 
PAZO ointment has a specially designed, perfor- 
ated Pile Pipe, making application simple and 
thorough. (Some persons, and- many doctors, 
prefer to use suppositories, so PAZO is also 
made in suppository form.) 

Get Relief with PAZO Ointment! 
Ask your doctor about wonderful PAZO oint- 
ment and the soothing, blessed relief it gives for 
simple piles. Get PAZO ointment from your 
druggist today! 
| THE GROVE LABORATORIES, Inc., St. Lovis, Mo. 


SAVE as never 


Ons 


before! 


Genuine Fine-Cut 
DIAMONDS 


Not chips, but genuine, 

fine -cut sparkling dia- 

monds poisedin superbly 

styled 14 kt. solid gold 

settings! At amazingly 

low prices made possible 

only by our wholesale 

diamond connections, Engagement rings, 

handsome men’s rings, men’s and women’s match- 
ing wedding rings. Don’t miss this chance to SAVE! 


Write today for FREE illustrated booklet 


BOND DIAMOND CO. Dept. AG 6 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE DIAMOND DEALERS SINCE 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected 
normal speech restored. Dr. Martin trained all the 
aides who corrected “shell shocked” cases during 
the last war. Only residential institute recognized by 
the American Medical Association. 
Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin Box P 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE VOICE DISORDERS 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 





INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new- FREE booklet, “Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your invention.”’ No charze for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1027 Atlantic Building, Washington 4 D. C. 
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Round IV—the Last? 


One hundred and fifty-seven weeks 
ago the Japs took their big chance—and 
missed. On Thursday, Dec. 7, we will en- 
ter our fourth year of World War II. 

For two years, because the enemy did 
not follow up his advantages at Pearl 
Harbor, in Australia, in Alaska we did not 
have to fall back, but were able to con- 
centrate on building, training, perfecting. 
We were not winning the war in those 
months and years. We were getting ready 
to win it. Now, finally, we are winning it. 

The cost, so far, has been over half a 
million casualties (more than 100,000 
dead), and $250 million a day. The 
United States, as Winston Churchill said, 
“in sober fact has become the greatest mil- 
itary, naval and air power in the world.” 
The U. S. alone has sunk millions of tons 
of ships, smashed thousands of planes 
(542 in one day), has killed, captured over 
a million men. United Nations are his- 
tory’s most formidable fighting force. 

What is the picture as our fourth 
year of the war begins? The Russians 
have been stalled for a month in East 
Prussia. Foot by foot we have crawled 
ten bloodstained miles in Italy in the past 
two months. The time-table for clearing 
Leyte island was Nov. 16, but the Japs 
are still there. Japs on Saipan, now one 
of our chief bases, still cost U. S. lives 
each day. China is split in half, and there 
we are losing ground, men, materiel, air- 
fields and ports that could be jumping off 
places for the battle of Japan. The West 
Coast talks openly of two or three more 
years of war in the Pacific. Years of mass 
murder, of heartache, of sweat. 

The fourth anniversary of Pearl Har- 
bor is no time to ring bells. No time to 
speak glibly of victory and peace. The 
road to still-distant victory is strewn with 
shattered dead and broken lives. Yet’ it is 
the road we must take—for the sake of 
those who do survive—for America’s and 
the World’s tomorrows. “Blood, Sweat 
and Tears” is the order-of-the-day on 
Dec. 7, 1944 and probably will be on Dec. 
7, 1945 and 1946. Let this continue to be 
the motto for the Home Front as well as 
on the battlefield. 


* * * 


Our Professors 


The award this year of three Nobel 
prizes to American professors for their 
achievements in_ scientific exploration 
should aid in removing a sort of cloud 
that has hovered over college professors 
for the last 10 years. 


There has been much deprecatory 
talk about “long-haired and wild-eyed” 
professors, especially in Washington, who 
have sought to direct the Government and 
the whole country along the lines of their 
academic idealisms and in doing so have 
flooded the nation with sheets, reais, vol- 
umes of paper—questionnaires, directives, 
memoranda, leaflets, pamphlets, booklets 
and books—by the carload. 

Our professors in Government have 
built up a popular impression that most 
professors are impractical, visionaries, 
idealists, theorists and crackpots. 

That, of course, is very unfair to 
professors as a class, or as a profession. 
Many university professors are not only 
learned but practical men. It is they who 
measure the distance of the stars, the 
weight of an atom and the speed of light. 
It is they who train our scientists, en- 
gineers, doctors, lawyers, ministers, mathe- 
maticians, and even business executives. 
It is they who fill our libraries with books 
that represent the intellectual progress of 
mankind. 

It is they who teach men to build 
our bridges, plan our railroad routes, de- 
sign our ships and airplanes, perform 
miracles of surgery and seek out new and 
helpful inventions in the field of science. 

The real professor is not a worker to 
be laughed at. College professors have no 
reason to blush for their profession. The 
Nobel awards clinch that argument. 


* * * 


When he-reached Washington Gen. 
Joe Stilwell was not only still well but in- 
dicated that he thought it well to remain 
still. 


* * * 


Work for Brazil 


Brazil is a country rich in undevel- 
oped resources. Everyone knows some- 
thing of its vast forests, diverse minerals, 
and fertile land area greater than that of 
our own United States. Forty million 
Brazilians share these enormous oppor- 
tunities. 

It is a considerable shock to hear 
that Brazil actually is poorer than India 
or China. A Rio de Janeiro dispatch 


_ quotes Roberto de Simonsen, described as 


“one of Brazil’s leading economists,” as 
authority for the assertion. The standard 
of living in India and China is estimated 
at one-eighteenth of the American level. 
The annual income per person in Brazil 
is only $50, Simonsen says. If this could 
be raised to $200, or about one-seventh of 
the average of U. S.* citizens, he believes 
that, climate and other factors considered, 
Brazilians could live on a healthy and 
comfortable basis. 

What is the basic reason why the 
people of a nation with area equal to ours 
and possessed of huge resources should be 
eighteen times poorer than people in the 
U.S.? 
One explanation offered is that Bra- 
zilians cannot, with present equipment, 
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do more than a small fraction of the 
amount of work the people of the USA 
can do. They do not have the engines to 
lift, move, grind, purify and process their 
natural resources into goods human beings 
can use. 

Brazil has only 22,000 miles of rail- 
ways, mostly narrow gauge. (Our USA 
has 237,000 miles, more than ten times as 
many.) 

Consequently Brazil cannot move Irer 
natural wealth into production. She lacks 
the electric power, the trucks and motor 
cars and highways, and all the abundance 
of “engine muscles” which constantly turn 
out the tremendous flow of goods here. 
Muscles of flesh are too feeble for so 
enormous a task. 

Mr. Simonsen’s figures were set forth 
in connection with a proposal, not yet 
official, that Brazil should seek ten billion 
dollars of U. S. capital for industrial and 
agricultural development. If she were to 
devote such a sum toward enabling Bra- 
zilians to produce the goods they obvi- 
ously need for improving their own stand- 
ard of living, she could do so without 
muddying the export waters. 

Emphasis would be placed on exploit- 
ing export materials, partly because ex- 
ports would be necessary to repay a loan, 
and partly because those individuals who 
handle such transactions are usually. ex- 
port- and exploitation-minded. 

The Brazilians would be more fortu- 
nate if their present possessors of wealth, 
of whom there are not a few, had the .con- 
fidence in their country’s future, the 
energy and will to invest their own domes- 
tic capital more rapidly in the nation’s 
development. 


* * * 


High school kids giving up their jobs 
to return to school created a labor scarcity. 
Their teachers, too, have noticed a little 
scarcity of labor among some of them since 
they’ve been back. 
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“FARM JOURNAL HAS COME?” 


In 2% million farm homes Farm JouRNAL gets a welcome reception every month. This 
largest, most influential of all rural magazines is depended upon by 10 million farm 
people—not only for its farming interest but also for its advertising pages. They are an 
important help in establishing the buying preferences of every member of the family. 


Retailers to America’s prosperous rural trade will profit by knowing these preferences. 
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